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EDITORIAL 
WE offer our respectful congratulations to the Bishops of 
Spain on the result of the recent elections. That result is 
due in full measure to the action of the Bishops who de- 
voted themselves these last eighteen months to establish 
in Spain that Catholic Action which it is the aim of the 
present Pontiff to establish everywhere. In this the Bishops 
have been supported by a loyal and enthusiastic laity who 
sank their political differences to achieve this happy result; 
but the success is admitted on all hands to have been the 
result of the diocesan committees of Catholic Action estab- 
lished by the Bishops and to the vocational groups which 
in obedience to the Holy Father they also took care to 
found. It is a tribute to the whole-hearted Catholic spirit 
of the Spanish people that such excellent success has been 
so swiftly gained. It will be most interesting to see how the 
Catholics will now use their power. 

It is worth noticing that in the neighbouring nation of 
Portugal, the dictator, Senhor Salazar, said to be a devoted 
Catholic, has announced his intention of introducing the 
corporative State in order to reorganize the still-broken 
structure of Portuguese society. 

It will be interesting to see how the Bishops of Holland, 
with their monthly meetings, succeed in their efforts still 
further to strengthen Catholic Action, which is already 
vigorously alive, in the light of these further developments. 
That country seems almost the best organized of any, along 
the lines laid down by Pope Pius XI. 
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THE GERMAN CATHOLIC IN THE NEW STATE 


THE notice of German Catholic Reviews in the last nun- 
ber of BLACKFRIARS gave a clear survey of the problems 
which confront German Catholicism as a result of the Re. 
volution and the establishment of the new National. 
Socialist State. It would, indeed, be quite wrong to suppose 
that the attitude of German Catholics to this new order 
was chiefly one of irritation at the Gleichschaltung' of the 
Catholic Centre Party, or any such secondary outcome of 
the Revolution. The Catholic’s outlook obliges him to view 
things in their essentials and to confront them from the 
standpoint of what is fundamental in his religion. And it 
is a striking testimony to the true greatness of our religion 
that it should, by its emphasis on objective truth, awake 
in co-religionists in other countries such understanding 
and regard for the present situation. 

Each successive age tests anew the determination of the 
peoples, who live and labour in the stress of it, in their 
task of human self-realization. Each age shows how human 
weakness, human thought and human endeavour unite 
under divine Providence to shape the present. Man, al- 
though imprisoned in Time, has his own part to play for 
the attainment of his ideal which is timeless and eternal. 
Divine forces arouse determination and effort within him 
to give temporal expression to his spiritual ideas, and a 
people gives to its epoch a supra-temporal significance: 
when, in its progress towards the future, it recognises the 
true foundations of all existence. Thus the spirit of an age 
is nothing less than the expression of the soul of a people. 
the point to which creative forces are focussed for the at- 
tainment of what is stable and permanent both from the 
divine and human standpoints. For us Catholics this means 
that a people reaches the apex of its civil and spiritual 





? The official term of the Revolution to denote the synchroni- 
zation of the various units which compose the corporative 
State, (Tr.) 
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development when it has achieved the right equilibrium 
between State and Church, and so, in the last analysis, be- 
tween the secular and religious spheres. Future history will 
see therein how far the mind and will of a people have 
realized in their time their approximation to the Eternal 
and the Divine. 

The exactions of the World-War brought a set-back to 
the German people which left them in that state of ex- 
haustion and lethargy which must follow upon any super- 
human effort. Those forces became dominant which every 
nation rightly regards as its deadly foe. The Catholic 
Centre Party had indeed, from its beginnings, fought 
against these forces which sought to introduce any kind 
of Marxist Socialism or ‘ Godlessness’ among the people. 
But the liberal-democratic system divided the people more 
and more; the countless opposing parties, each of which 
claimed exclusiveness, dissipated and sapped their 
strength. The Centre Party itself, firmly united though it 
was on general principles, was not wholly uninfected. One 
political movement alone succeeded in achieving the 
greatest unity possible out of all these heterogeneous and 
individualistic elements torn asunder by false teachers. 
It alone succeeded in fusing the common will of the people. 
And from this unity of will sprang the Revolution of 
March, 1933. 

Revolution is revaluation. It is a reversal of values; but 
only in the appreciation of them and not in their intrinsic 
nature. The process of all events postulates growth, ripen- 
ing, reaping, but also presupposes ploughing and sowing, 
and we cannot emphasize one at the expense of another 
All these things are necessary; so likewise are revolutions, 
whether conscious or unconscious, whether in individuals 
or in nations. A period is overthrown, and with it its 
values; then that which had hitherto been neglected comes 
to be esteemed. Yet it must never be forgotten that the 
field remains the same; that the plough does not destroy 
the ground; earth remains earth. A revolution is a reversal 
of values; but it fails in its mission if it negatives the eter- 
nally valid order of things. The idea of ‘Gleichschaltung, 
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which characterizes the Revolution and fashions the social 
organism externally, should leave the inner man un. 
touched. Parties may be destroyed, their active members 
may be compelled to abandon party divisions, an external 
conformity may be established by physical force, but, if 
the thing is to live, a spirit must indwell which permeates 
and vitalizes the whole and which imparts to it its organic 
growth. This spirit may be new—indeed, often must be 
new—but in its essentials it must have its origins in the 
past and in the abiding order of nature. 

Times of change call especially for thoughtfulness. 
Thoughtfulness suggests new orientations and indicates 
new paths. Yet the newly-found paths are really already 
old, for in the things of the spirit there is for ever only 
one right way to the right destination. Thus the people 
of Germany and the men who now govern them take for 
granted, in spite of Revolution and Gleichschaltung, the 
abiding conditions of that people’s specific organism and 
evolution. Hence National-Socialism is in no sense what- 
soever a fixed dogmatic programme which penetrates into 
the minute details of private life, nor yet into the public 
spheres of culture and morality. It is a movement which is 
based on the spiritual impulses and the moral values of 
the German people. It utilises the primitive energies of 
our culture, which, in their turn, had their origins in the 
transcendental forces of the Christian and Catholic reli- 
gion. 

The Catholic’s attitude to the new State in Germany is 
to be determined by his attitude to States in general. For 
him the Revolution stands for a needed reawakening of 
consciousness; a change, a new start from God. The new 
organization of the State gave new possibilities for the ex- 
pression of his religion. Much of the old order has been 
taken away; but he sees that the consequent changes are 
in externals only. Any other change is, for him, unthink 
able. ‘To Catholics, the Revolution is neither ‘ Catholic’ 
nor ‘ Protestant ’—it is an event in time, and one which 
calls us to search our own conscience. Such searching of 
conscience is necessary, not only in things political—be 
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cause of the break-up of the political organizations of Catho- 
licism which conditions had hitherto necessitated—but in 
every sphere of activity. The Catholic sees in religion the 
relationship of man to God, and that must permeate every 
expression of human life. For him there can be no cleavage 
between the religious and the secular, no disunity in his 
life in any form whatsoever. 

The self-examination of German Catholicism will be 
entirely inadequate if it be confined to public affairs, in 
the narrow sense of the word, and absorbed by questions 
of party-politics. That is, truly enough, one of the spheres 
which have to be dealt with. But what must ever be borne 
in mind is the whole of human life and endeavour, and 
how they can and should be permeated with Catholicity. 
It is thus that Professor Brauer? reasons and refers us to 
the Quadragesimo Anno. In that Encyclical the Holy 
Father, although not treating specifically of the situation 
in Germany which led to the Revolution, sketches with 
astonishing insight the social conditions which prevailed 
in Germany as elsewhere. Existing social and economic 
conditions, said the Encyclical, are in very great measure 
to blame for the terrible destruction of souls that goes on 
around us. 

So the all-important question becomes posed for German 
Catholicism: How can it be brought about that the dyna- 
mic forces of Catholicism be directed to influence the for- 
mation of the spirit and the shaping of the destiny of our 
country in such a way that what is specifically Catholic © 
attains its due importance, in a concrete and effective man- 
ner, in the rich and variegated texture of our national 
life? 

But what is this ‘ specifically Catholic’ thing? How is it 
to operate? We Catholics know that it belongs to the essen- 
tial and primitive forces of true Deutschtum. And Catholi- 
cism is something living, it is vital religion, it is the Mys- 








_* Prof. Theodor Brauer, a Catholic Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Cologne and author of the recently published book Der 
Katholik im neuen Reich. (Tr.) 
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tical Body of Christ Who continues His life as that won. 
derful Synthesis of all Being and all Value, that complexio 
oppositorum which is adjusted in eternal harmony to all 
the changes and chances of earthly existence and is yet 
truly mobile and dynamic: a complexio oppositorum 
more truly national than the most extravagant Nationalism, 
more social than the extremest Socialism; which will ever 
be perfect, though its individual members remain for ever 
human and infected with all human faults and failings. 

Some, here and there, have sought to represent the Ger- 
man Revolution as something specifically Protestant be- 
cause, they suppose, the spirit of revolution is more proper 
to Protestantism; but that is quite untrue. Elsewhere it 
has been urged, by reason of the dissolution of the Catholic 
political organizations, that the inner unity of the Catholic 
people could likewise be dissolved. Forces do indeed exist 
which tend to divorce Religion and Life, and such divorce 
does make for ‘Godlessness.’ But our adversaries set up 
Religion and Fatherland in a relationship of mutual oppo- 
sition which is as sterile as it is false, and which springs 
from a misconception of the very nature and exigencies of 
a ‘ People ’ viewed in its entirety. Others proclaim that the 
‘reformed Catholicism’ of the ‘ Reformation’ is alone of 
value to Germany and reject the changeless form of au- 
thentic Catholicism. Their only argument is that they will 
relentlessly oppose it! Intolerance towards other religious 
communions from those whose distinctive religious creed 
is tolerance and private judgment! 

With Brauer I hold that the distinctive Catholic attitude 
consists in a sense for realities, in universal affirmation of 
all reality and all value, in a belief in the possibility of 
progress and in a keen awareness of passing events; from 
such universalism springs a fundamentally sound scale of 
values. To these may be added a reverence for the teaching 
of history and for tradition, for from these proceeds every 
evolutionary process. If we hold with Pascal that one gen- 
eration stands on the shoulders of all preceding genera- 
tions, tradition itself is found to be an essential and impor- 
tant element in our general attitude. It intensifies moral 
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energy and safeguards it from excesses. Social-consciousness 
and social-conduct, the longing for self-realization through 
charity, is the very essence of Catholicity. 

This ‘ essential Catholicity’ has its part to play in the 
reconstruction of Germany and the German people: in 
overcoming individualism and egoism; in proclaiming and 
exemplifying true social fellowship; in taking a lead in 
cultural developments. With Eibl* and Brauer I see in the 
idea of a ‘People’ the threefold unity of natural factors 
(Blut und Boden—common race and country), cultural 
factors (Sprache und Brauch—common language and 
customs), and spiritual factors (Bildung und Schicksal— 
common spiritual formation and a common destiny). 

We see with increasing clearness how these factors, 
essentially Catholic and old, adapt themselves to 
Catholicism. It becomes clear that the result of our self- 
examination is an affirmation of the State—which, in- 
deed, is something natural and instinctive to us, but which 
now becomes explicit and deliberate. But it also becomes 
clear that all extrinsic machinations against the grown 
organism are futile, senseless and wrong. Yet, for Catho- 
lics, Gleichschaltung can and must mean no more than 
what is reasonably and willingly acceptable. 

We stand at a critical juncture in the history of our 
people. On the way hither Destiny loaded in our favour 
the dice for the election of government, such as it was. We 
know that many wounds are still gaping. We know that 
much honour is due to many of the dead institutions which 
had become dear to us. We know that many trials and 
obstacles await us on the path that lies before us—trials 
which may be more serious than any we Catholics have 
yet encountered. Such especially may prove to be the re- 





* Prof. Hans Eibl, an eminent philosopher and patrologist of 
the University of Vienna. For several years he has been en- 
gaged in a campaign for the union of Germany and Austria. 
He has exalted ideas of the mission of the ‘ New Reich’ which 
are set forth in his Vom Sinn der Gegenwart: ein Buch von 
deutscher Sendung, the publication of which coincided with the 


Revolution. (Tr.) 
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awakening of anti-Roman passions in the recent revival of 
the ancient German paganism which, under the mask of 
religion, is determined on the annihilation of Christianity 
and especially of the Church. (To that an entire article 
might well be devoted.) But we know, above all, that it is 
our duty so to use this time into which God has called us 
that something positive may emerge from it. We are con- 
vinced that we have the duty, by reason of our all-embrac- 
ing Catholicism, to support the political commonweal in 
all its forms. The Catholic stands no longer aloof in this 
new State, even though many may wish him to do so, for 
its basic ideas are the same as ours. We must unreservedly 
play our particular part for the revival and strengthening 
of our common good. 

We Catholics of Germany have deliberately set aside 
secondary side-issues in order that, in our own and in 
purely religious interests, the eternal values may be given 
their due importance. We have thrown ourselves heart and 
soul into the labour of our particular epoch and will co- 
operate disinterestedly whatever sufferings we may have to 
endure. We shall encounter sufferings in the shape of mis- 
representation, disappointment, ingratitude, treachery and 
the like; but none of these things must deter us from what 
we have acknowledged and accepted as our bounden duty. 


Translated from the German of 
Joser Harpy KRUMBACH. 


EpITORIAL POSTSCRIPT 


BLACKFRIARS takes no sides in the internal politics of 
foreign countries, and the publication of Dr. Krumbach’s 
article must not be interpreted as a manifesto on our part 
in favour of Nazism. But all our readers will be indebted 
to this very busy leader of Catholic Action in Germany 
for favouring us with this ‘ special and exclusive ’ contti- 
bution. Not only does he approach the most discussed 
question in Europe to-day from an unfamiliar and distinc 
tively Catholic standpoint, but his treatment of the subject 
is, incidentally, an important statement of the distinctive 
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Catholic outlook on affairs in general and their application 
in Catholic Action. 

All Christians, whatever their views on Nazism, will 
sympathize with Dr. Krumbach in his anxieties regarding 
the new ‘ nordic paganism.’ This movement (* Wotanism ’ 
it has been called), led by Professors Bergmann and Wirth, 
which ostensibly aims at the resuscitation of the old Ger- 
man gods, is in fact (as Dr. Krumbach himself has recently 
shown in his review, Zeit und Volk) nothing more exotic 
than a revival of liberal anti-clericalism, ‘ free-thought,’ 
‘No Popery,’ and Marxist ‘ Godlessness.’ So far from being 
the authentic religious expression of Nazism, it is, Dr. 
Krumbach holds, in fundamental opposition to the prin- 
ciples both of Religion and the Revolution. The doctrines 
of Bergmann are as explicitly ‘Godless’ as any that have 
emanated from Russia. But the movement gains in impe- 
tus and vigorously agitates for recognition as a ‘ Third De- 
nomination’ alongside the Catholic and Lutheran com- 
munions, with a view, ultimately, to destroy them. The 
threatened schism within Lutheranism may bring it many 
converts from those Deutsche Christen whose Germanism 
is blind fanaticism and whose Christianity practically non- 
existent. May the united efforts of Catholics and Evan- 
gelicals convince the Berlin authorities that, in the words 
of a Lutheran Bishop, ‘To raise the flag of National- 
Socialism over this “Nordic heathenism” is unmitigated 
hypocrisy and deceit.’ 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON MATURITY 


When I became a man I put away childish things— 
St. Paul. 


CHILDREN look towards adult life as to a Golden Age. 
“When I am grown-up I shall do just as I like.’ ‘I shall 
never be naughty again.’ They believe that truly adult 
life is reached when their majority is attained. Working- 
class children grow up sooner and for them the age of 
independence begins at fourteen when they go out into the 
world as wage earners. 

Before adult years have come the dream has faded to 
some extent. Adolescents see with a clear eye and realize 
that their elders are not perfect beings. They notice the 
hasty tempers, the jealousies, and the lack of truth to 
which so many grown-ups are prone. They see that 
*‘naughtiness ’ can be found in the adult as well as in the 
young, though often the children are punished for the 
faults that their elders excuse or ignore in themselves. 

Maturity is not a state to which all adults inevitably 
attain. It is the possession of the few, and there are many 
who go through life with the outlook and reactions of 
children. This childishness must not be confounded with 
a childlike attitude. It is rather the immaturity of child- 
hood without the charm of that state that is displayed and 
this is especially true of neurotics. 

It is worth considering the various characteristics of 
childhood in order to discover what we mean by the 
opposite state of maturity. 

Childhood is a time of dependence. The infant is 
dependent on its parents for its life, and without their 
constant attention it would die. For many years the 
psychic life of the child depends on their affection and 
encouragement. It needs affection and turns for it to the 
mother and father who are the centre of its world. It gains 
its first knowledge of love through sensation: the sensation 
of the satisfaction that flows from the mother’s breast and 
the protection and warmth found in her arms. The first 
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idea of love that the child receives is a sensual one. The 
wise mother gives all that is needed in the first years of 
the child’s life, so that a sense of security is conveyed to it 
and its affections are not thrown back on itself. At the 
same time, she knows how to wean the child gradually 
from its complete dependence on herself, bringing it into 
contact with other persons in its environment, widening 
the circle to include friends from other families, so that 
when infant school age is reached, the child is ready to 
meet the social life of the community which it enters with- 
out undue fear. This is the first step towards maturity, 
and the future well-being of the child is largely dependent 
on the way in which it is made. 

Consideration of adult life will show us a number of 
people who have never passed beyond this state. There 
are others who made the first step, with a fair amount of 
success, but in face of difficulties returned to this psycho- 
logical attitude of dependence. 

There were some who were encouraged by their parents 
to be dependent on them, others lacked security in their 
early years. These were never sure of affection; some- 
times they knew it to be withheld, and so they go through 
life as infants, demanding the affection denied them, 
rather than as adults ready to give and receive love in a 
mature fashion. Both these classes of dependent adults 
require constant attention from their friends. They are 
spineless and wanting in determination, though often 
exceedingly obstinate. Their demands on their friends 
are insatiable, for they do not know the meaning of friend- 
ship, or the values of affection. Often they cannot earn 
their livings for they feel unconsciously that others should 
provide for them. Failing to secure the attention they 
need, such people will often become the victims of 
neurotic illness, which is unconsciously desired, though the 
conscious mind is distressed by its occurrence. 

The child’s concentration of love upon its parents fades 
with the years and whilst the normal person continues to 
love them, many other affections find their place in his 
existence and in time he is ready for the affection of 
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married life. He is able to ‘leave father and mother to 
cleave to his wife.’ 

In contrast to this we find many men who are inter. 
ested only in women who will take the place of a mother 
to them, many women who go through life seeking a 
father. Father substitutes are sought in priests and 
doctors, indeed in any man of an age and authority for 
the réle. Often the sexual feelings of the woman are 
stirred by the father substitute, though this feature of the 
affair may remain hidden in her unconscious mind. Men 
can find women in plenty who are ready to play the 
mother to them. When marriage is based on such desires, 
the results are often sad, especially when the girl finds an 
elderly man whom she looks upon as a father and dis. 
covers after marriage that, like herself, he is immature, 
and hopes to have in her a satisfactory mother! 

The woman who wants a mate is distressed when con- 
fronted with a husband who has the psychic dependence 
of a son or who considers his own mother first, saying: 
‘I should always put my mother before my wife and 
children.’ Such immature individuals are quite unfitted 
for the responsibilities of parenthood and their children 
are bound to suffer. 

The immature woman resents the responsibilities of 
motherhood. She has had a good time, the period of woo- 
ing was filled with dances, games and expeditions. 
Suddenly she finds that her movements are cramped, her 
gaiety is largely curtailed and perhaps her girlish figure 
is endangered. The coming child is met with resentment 
and dislike and the instinct of motherhood is not aroused. 
The immature man is filled with jealousy at the claims 
of the children on their mother. In later years he 1 
jealous of the talents and youth of his sons, just as the 
mother dislikes to have her daughters about her. How 
many petty tyrannies, unnecessary restrictions of liberty, 
and bitter words are the result of this jealousy on the part 
of the parents. They feel that they had none of the good 
things that life gives to their children, the superior educ: 
tion, the greater liberty of the boys or the chances of 
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money-making of the girls, and being immature they are 
jealous. They are children competing with children, 
rather than adults looking on at the lives of youth. 

Young children have strong wills and an urge to power. 
They have little opportunity, however, of forcing their 
wills upon others. This is true of the spoilt child. Though 
he may get his way on many occasions, the time comes 
when his mother rebels and the immature woman who 
gives way to her child is usually a very undependable 
person. 

There is also the over-strict parent, against whom the 
child is powerless. He longs to do, to feel his power, even 
if it only be the power to hurt. The powerlessness of the 
child and his inability to change unpleasant situations, 
will often result in temper-tantrums or tears. Both 
reactions are due to pent-up emotions, to instincts which 
are baulked and cannot be fulfilled. The child who is 
making his way steadily towards maturity will learn to 
meet situations in a more useful way. He learns to give 
up when it is necessary, to work for his aims where they 
are possible of attainment. The infant may cry or scream 
when he cannot button his shoes or build up his bricks 
in the way that he wants. The older child struggles 
patiently with his difficulties and overcomes them. 

The immature adult reacts to unpleasing situations in 
the way of a child. He thinks that others are not giving 
him the affection or admiration that he requires. He feels 
that they do not submit entirely to his authority or pay 
sufficient attention to his dogmatic statements. He reacts 
to these slights by temper-tantrums. It is true that he 
does not shriek or lie on the floor and kick as a child would 
do. He has a larger command of words and his experience 
has taught him how best to wound. He fancies that he is 
an adult displaying his superior power whilst all the time 
he is merely a being with the mature brain of an adult, 
displaying the immature emotional reactions of a child. 
Sensitive individuals dread above all things the bitter 
tongue of a bad-tempered man or woman. It may be that 
something immature in their own composition bends be- 
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fore this display of pseudo authority. Bad temper often 
achieves its ends but at what a cost to personality! 

Tears are the refuge of immature women, not the tears 
that are the legitimate outcome of true emotion, but the 
childish storms of weeping that are so distressful to the 
unsuspecting observers. Such tears will make the person 
at whom they are directed feel unkind though he may 
know himself to be in the right. He does not realize that 
the woman who weeps in such an easy manner is merely 
an adult behaving with the immaturity of a child. 

The child is often cruel. This trait is not deliberate: 
he wants to feel his power, and if he be given some suit- 
able outlets the cruelty will disappear. Adult cruelty, both 
physical and mental, sometimes has the appearance of 
being motivated by the same childish urges. To see an 
individual flinch under the lash of cruel words, to see a 
body torn by pain, can afford delight to the immature 
individual who realizes by this means the extent of his 
power. ‘I can do this.’ ‘I can make this woman or child 
cry.’ ‘I can cause unhappiness,’ are satisfying thoughts to 
the infantile adult, who longs to be powerful. Such satis- 
faction is often entirely unconscious and the individual 
finds all sorts of good reasons for his conduct. ‘ Children 
must be trained.’ ‘ Discipline must be maintained.’ *‘ Such 
ungrateful behaviour must be punished,’ are some of the 
reasons given and the person remains blind to his uncon- 
scious urges. 

After early childhood comes the period of adolescence, 
when the individual is disturbed by physical and psychical 
changes. He is restless and unstable, flying from one 
interest to another, impatient of authority and often given 
to violent affections. It is a period of growth when the 
boy or girl learns by the method of trial and error and 
breaks finally the psychic ties that have bound him to his 
family. His values have been established in early child- 
hood. They should uphold him in this time of stress, and 
he should have learnt to reject the false and accept the 
true. If the adolescent be given opportunities for develop- 
ment and experience, being guided by the wisdom of his 
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parents in supplying the suitable environment and com- 
panions, rather than by endless prohibitions, he will settle 
down to the stability of adult life. There are many, how- 
ever, who keep through their adult life the attitude of the 
adolescent. They are always ready to adore some friend 
and the idol always falls; they rush into this activity and 
that, and find them all disappointing. Such people are the 
bane of all societies, religious and otherwise. They are 
wildly enthusiastic, but their enthusiasms do not last. 
They are unstable individuals, who bring disappointment 
to many. 

Childhood is the age of phantasy. The child forms pic- 
tures, seeing himself as the hero of many adventures. The 
girl dreams of marriage or a career of wonderful riches 
and beautiful frocks. The day dreams of youth resemble 
the fairy tales and legends of olden times. Evil is always 
defeated, good is unmixed with bad, life flows on in 
perpetual happiness. 

The mature adult has done with dreams and phantasies. 
It is true that he may use his imagination in literature or 
art, he may amuse himself with pictures of what he will 
do when he wins the Irish Sweep. But these phantasies 
are no longer confused with reality. He knows life as it 
is and works to attain his ambitions. Above all he knows 
that pleasure is never unalloyed, that joy is always mixed 
with pain. The woman finds that a career has many trials 
and that the success of married life is achieved largely by 
her own efforts. 

The immature adult resorts to phantasy life for his 
satisfactions. He seeks always the perfect environment, the 
ideal career, the faultless friend. Hence he is perpetually 
disillusioned and thinks that life has treated him very 
badly. He wants to have his cake and eat it. Experience 
does not teach him the impossibility of such an achieve- 
ment, and so he bears a perpetual grudge against reality. 

The phantasy life of the immature is seen most clearly 
in the ideal of himself that is held by the religious adult 
who is psychically immature. He has read of saints and 
pictured himself as one, and he will seek to attain an ideal 
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that is far beyond him whilst he fails to work for the per. 
fection that is in accordance with his vocation. One will 
seek to live an austere life in the world, forgetting the acts 
of charity which would be suitable to his state of life. 
Some will fancy themselves as contemplatives and forget 
that obedience and joy play a large part in the lives of 
such souls. 

The married woman desires to live as a nun, making 
her husband’s life a burden by her practices of asceticism; 
the ‘perfect mother’ will not give her children any 
opportunity for free development and both will refuse to 
accept either themselves or their true vocations. They seek 
to conform themselves to the false ego ideals that they 
have chosen, rather than to develop the personalities they 
have been given. Nothing is harder to part with than a 
false ego ideal, nourished as it is by pride, and yet there 
is nothing that is so hindering to the attainment of 
maturity. Often the individual breaks under the strain 
caused by pursuing his false ideal; neurosis or immorality 
will be the result. 

We have considered some of the characteristics of child- 
hood and a number of ways in which childishness or 
immaturity is displayed in adult life. We have yet to 
contrast the state of maturity and discover in what it exists. 

The mature adult is one who has passed successfully 
through the various stages of childhood, developing nor- 
mally in perception, feeling and will, until he reaches 
adult life and his whole being is directed towards the 
attainment of a goal. He is not fixated at any stage. From 
life that is centred in the home he passes on to the life of 
the school which prepares him in its turn for mature 
existence. 

It will have been seen that immaturity is largely a 
matter of the emotions. A man may be brilliantly clever 
and yet be immature. The scholar is not necessarily a 
fully developed adult. On the other hand, the peasant who 
can scarcely read or write may be a mature individual 
reacting to all situations in an adult manner, and able to 
bear the responsibilities of life. 
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The mature adult is fully developed in his sex life. He 
does not seek childish satisfactions and he is ready for the 
responsibilities of parenthood. Some writers appear to 
suggest that only the married can reach maturity. This 
does not seem to be true. There are thousands of 
Religious, let alone unmarried men and women in the 
world, who are completely mature, who face reality and 
use their personalities in the service of God and man. 
Religious do not seek their convents because they fly from 
reality and its difficulties and responsibilities. They have 
a special vocation which it is difficult for the uninitiated 
to understand. They have weighed the cost, and because 
they are mature they are able to live a celibate life with- 
out falling into insanity or neurosis. Such people have 
developed the life of the spirit at the cost of bodily satis- 
factions, but they are able to bring their whole being into 
harmony with their spiritual desires. A perfect body is not 
necessary to maturity. The cripple may be mature and the 
athlete in a state of infantilism. 

The mature being is harmonized. He has passed 
through the emotions of childhood. He does not react with 
jealousy or bad temper to a situation that he may find dis- 
pleasing. He has cast aside the phantasy life of the child 
and is able to face reality in himself, in other persons and 
in his environment. He is able to work towards a given 
end by the use of reason rather than by the display of 
emotions. He is not without emotion. He knows joy and 
suffering in a way never felt by the immature, but he does 
not become swamped by them and he does not use them 
to enforce his will. We have an example of this in St. 
Teresa, who seems to have been of a peculiarly sensitive 
temperament. Through good and ill she worked for her 
Foundations and met opposition with firmness and tact, 
but never with childish ill temper or tears. 

The modern exponent of maturity often stops short at 
the maturity of the spirit in which he may not believe. 
Catholics know that there is no perfect harmony of the 
personality that does not include the interior life. It is the 
soul that directs and rules the life of the mind and 
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emotions, bringing them all into harmony and directing 
them to their end. Alfred Adler has shown us that 
the mature adult is one who has passed through the 
individualism of childhood and become a social being, at 
one with his fellows whom he seeks to serve. True social 
life is found in Catholicism where all men are brothers in 
Christ Jesus and fellow members in the Body of His 
Church. 

It may be objected that we are told to become as little 
children, and that therefore maturity is not an end at 
which we should aim. We are told to be perfect, and the 
perfect adult is not the childish one. There are certain 
characteristics of childhood that the mature will always 
retain. The wonder and the spontaneous joy of childhood 
should never be left behind. Those who deliberately aim 
at maturity are apt to be stilted. They have very little 
sense of fun and seem to be on their guard, fearing that 
they may lapse from the state of perfection. This attitude 
turns maturity into another false ego ideal, self-conscious 
and therefore unattractive. The mature person is not 
afraid of fun. He can enjoy a joke against himself, for he 
has no need to stand on his dignity. He keeps the wonder 
and simplicity of childhood and does not feel that he must 
be without delight or enthusiasm. 

Finally, maturity is not a static condition. The adult 
cannot attain it and know that he will remain in that 
condition. In his progress from the cradle to the grave man 
is for ever changing, and maturity differs in each period 
of life. It is always possible to regress. Most people do so 
in some measure in the dependent state of illness. Many 
regress when life presses them beyond their powers of 
resistance. —The mature may sink back with the rest, but 
they should be able to regain their previous condition. 

There are few who are wholly mature, and if we realize 
the infantile state of many of those around us we shall be 
more ready to be patient with them and more able to give 
them the help that they need in attaining to the happy 
and useful condition of psychical maturity. 


FRANCES MEREDITH, 
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THE white gate at the end of the privet hedge is half-open, 
and you go up the path. Under the hanging wire basket 
of moss and geraniums in the porch, an Aberdeen cocks 
his head at you, his little legs stiff, his tail going in little 
jerks. Through the open doors of the garage the back of 
a car can be seen; an Austin Twelve, you decide, and this 
year’s model. The dog moves aside, sniffs at your heels, 
prepared to be friendly. You scratch him behind the ear, 
ring the bell, and are shown into a room. 

You notice a large map of Palestine on the wall, and 
examine a group over the fireplace, young men in high 
collars, tight trousers, and faces that make you think of 
Three Men in a Boat. There are two clergymen in the 
middle of the front row, an old one with gaiters, a 
younger one with a moustache holding a splay-legged fox 
terrier with two heads. A time exposure, presumably, and 
the dog must have moved. A coloured picture also 
catches your attention. A figure in a white robe against 
an Indian background; the face is mild, the hair long and 
golden. You remember the smells of the bazaar, the fierce 
eyes, the armoured car nosing its way carefully but 
authoritatively through the crowd. And what's this? a 
photograph of the statue of a Dominican. Yes, so it is, 
Giordano Bruno. And you smile as you think of the 
simple Romans who cross themselves reverently as they 
pass. Like the Holy Year pilgrims, with their rosaries in 
the temple of Mithras under the church of San Clemente. 

It is a muggy afternoon, you were up late last night, 
and your thoughts float in a drowsy stream. You lazily 
observe other things; the pipes, you lay a wager with your- 
self that it’s Three Nuns he smokes; the folder from a 
shipping company by the side of the typewriter, a sun- 
shine cruise perhaps; the backs of the books, Religion and 


‘With acknowledgments to The Modern Churchman, Vol, 
XXll, Pp. 246, 403-420. 
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its Social Expression, by Ernest A. Smith, B.Sc., A Baby's 
Book of Bible Stories, by Mary F. Rolt, Effective 
Evangelism, published by the Lutterworth Press. Lutter. 
worth, on the old Great Central Railway, where Wycliffe 
was born, or did he die there? fancy having to live there, 
still somebody must, and it wouldn’t be so bad if you liked 
fox-hunting. In whose territory is it? and who was the 
old Catholic gentleman who used to affirm that the mis. 
take made when the hierarchy was re-established lay in 
not making the new dioceses correspond with the various 
hunts? Archbishop of the Belvoir, how well it would have 
sounded, or Bishop of the V.W.H., how expressive in 
Latin. Then there was somebody who said, no, they 
should have corresponded with the territories of the 
various breweries, and he would chose to adminster the 
diocese of Tollemache. But he was a Distributist. 

‘Behold in me the Bishop of Bass ’—it might go to the 
tune of The Rajah of Bhong. You hum a few bars, 
though your thoughts are wandering. You notice a Ne- 
tional Geographic Magazine, some Week-End Reviews, 
that morning’s Daily Herald. Clearly a man of pro 
gressive convictions, or can convictions progress? You 
pick up a biscuit-coloured review which tells you in 
pleasant old face Caslon caps. that it is The Modern 
Churchman, so different, you observe, from the jagged, 
angular, staring, Broadway and Braggadocio types used by 
the modern young journals of Catholic Action on the 
Continent. This is like old Handel compared with their 
Erik Satie, it is so balanced, so cosy and spacious, like the 
armchair. Replete with every modern comfort, you say to 
yourself; no, that’s not fair, the room’s not a worldly room, 
not luxurious, there’s a religious aspiration somewhere 
about it, a sense of endeavour; nonsense, what are you 
talking about, pull yourself together, don’t ramble, don't 
ramble, don’t .. . . but you do. Fall asleep. 


* * * * * * 


But you spring to your feet with an apology when the 
door opens and in comes a pleasant faced man in well-cut 
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grey. His thinning fair hair shows a freckled pink scalp, 
there is a little patch of dried shaving soap just behind 
his left ear. He might be a doctor, only his handshake 
lingers too long for that; or a bank manager, only the set 
of the mouth is that of a prelate. You accept a cigarette, 
he fills a pipe from a crocodile pouch. You were wrong, 
he smokes some sort of mixture. You talk for a while 
about the weather, trade, and the Nazis. Then pulling out 
from his pocket an extremely grubby handkerchief, he 
looks at it, then pulls out another. Both grubby. 

‘Laundries,’ he remarks, and his smile now looks 
skimmed. 

‘Yes,’ you agree, ‘they don’t wash too well.’ 

‘It’s not that,’ he shook his head, ‘ it’s the Vatican.’ 

You make a polite little chirrup of a noise. 

‘Don’t you know?’ he explains gently, ‘ how nuns have 
come from France, and new Romanist centres set up which 
now have become permanent? Laundries have been 
established throughout the country.’ He allows a few 
moments for that to sink in, and proceeds. ‘And in many 
favourable centres nursing homes, both profitable since 
they are run for the most part without paid labour.’ 
His tone hardens. ‘ But, most important of all, cheap 
educational facilities for girls were offered at a time when 
little was provided by the English State educational 
system.’ 

‘Too bad,’ you volunteer. 

He leans forward and taps your knee. ‘ Many thousands 
of women have been acclimatized in this way, and a con- 
siderable proportion has become definitely attached to 
Roman Catholicism.’ 

‘They would,’ you begin; ‘after all, it’s said that it’s 
_ women who keep it going. Look at the elections in 
Spain.’ 

‘Yes, it fascinates,’ he says. ‘ Fascinates, and continues 
!o make converts, if not of the very distinguished, at least 


in the peerage and among persons of a certain literary 
standing.’ : 
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The way he said ‘ peerage ’ reminds you of oysters and 
racehorses and the stage door of the Gaiety in the days 
of King Edward. He rises to his feet, one hand in his 
coat pocket, and addresses you as if you were a public 
meeting. ‘Jt is not generally realized how large is the 
income which has accrued to the Roman Church through 
the employment of sisterhoods in the work of elementary 
education. The teachers receive their salaries, but as they 
can have no income ’—the other hand echoes each word 
on the table—‘ the cheques are passed on elsewhere.’ 


Visions pass before you of men with purple at their 
throats and leather satchels in their hands, streams of 
them, ceaselessly passing backwards and forwards from 
Westminster. You wonder, do the motor-bandits know, 
the snatch-and-grabbers? Or, can it be possible, are most 
of them Romanists? Chicago, after all, and the IRA. 
You feel reassured, so that’s all right, another indication 
that you belong to a catholic church. 


A change has come over the room, there’s a ripple anda 
chuckle in the air, you don’t see them or hear them, but 
they’re there. A white mouse with a bell round its neck 
comes out of the ceiling, runs down the electric light wire 
and curls up asleep in the bulb; an eyelid flutters down 
and up to lighten the stone features of Giordano. The 
voice seems to proceed from a gramophone with a cushion 
thrown in the horn. 

‘A skilfully engineered, vast reaching conspiracy lurks 
all round us. Piety is exploited by Papal policy. Why is 
it that Roman Catholic piety seems invariably to be 
associated with Roman Catholic propaganda? It is be- 
cause it seeks to subjugate, subjugate in imitation of the 
Caesars.’ He pauses for a phrase. ‘ Rome,’ he says, ‘ pre 
fers Imperium to Evangelium.’ 

Your attempt at the etymology of evangel he brushes 
aside. ‘A new Vatican state has been set up, the flag of 
which now flies regularly over all its ecclesiastical out- 
posts among us.’ 

‘Mr. Vanheems,’ you begin... . 
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‘I do not know the name of the responsible Papal agent,’ 
he says stiffly, ‘but I do know this, that under the adroit 
statesmanship of Archbishop Bourne, this foreign body is 
working in our midst, a hostile body. The interests of the 
Vatican are anti-English, for England still represents a 
world-power of Protestantism.’ 

You remember the empire builder coming back from 
the East devoutly serving the bearded French missionary’s 
Mass in the saloon of the boat. But you keep silence, 
and just as well. 

‘The Foreign Office itself,’ he adds, ‘is reputed to be 
attached predominantly to the religion of Rome.’ 

You try to look concerned. But he sweeps on. 

‘Societies are formed, there is a campaign afoot, com- 
pletely camouflaged by persistent press manipulation. Not 
only has it now become almost impossible for anything 
to be published likely to tell against the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church; the Press voluntarily gives large 
| prominence in picture and print to its activities and 
claims. We are blind to the danger. Too little is done by 
the Church of England to protect itself and its followers. 
We have been indulging in insubordination or in sleep. 
The Church of England does not lack intelligence, but it 
lacks intelligence officers.’ 

The military analogy pleases him. He continues. 
‘Modernism is already doing its work by driving mines 
beneath the position of the attacking forces. But the 
Chestertons and Bellocs and even less weighty champions 
are allowed to play Goliath unchecked. Yet the Church 
is not without Davids who-are capable of using their slings.’ 

‘Let me give an outline of the position. Jt was in 1570 
that Roman Catholicism in England originated.’ The 
Voice is now that of the lecture room. ‘The Roman 
question is of no recent growth, it goes far back behind 
the period of the Reformation. In 1213 John was forced 
to deliver his crown and kingdom, and England became 
the milk-cow of the Papacy. However, Henry VIII 
repudiated the jurisdiction of Rome, but let us remember 
that what Rome lost through the morals of one king she 
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had won through the vices of another. The Romanist 
shrunk to a scanty remnant. But in 1822 famine des. 
cended upon Ireland, vastly overpopulated as to its 
peasantry. A beginning was made of that emigration into 
England which created what is for the main part an Irish 
Roman Catholic Church in England. The Irish 
Romanists who form the major part of the modem 
Roman Catholic community have no vestige of title to 
the ancient buildings or endowments of the Church of 
England. Cardinal Bourne, who not infrequently gives 
utlerance to suggestions of this sort, is a victim of romantic 
fallacy.’ 

The white mouse quivers its whiskers, sneezes, and curls 
up the other way round. 


‘Then the secession of Newman and others following 
the Oxford Movement, gave Rome :an entrance into a 
social class which formerly had been outside its influence, 
and it is in the element provided by succeeding secessions 
that Roman Catholicism has found and still finds its most 
active agents, although the Papal declaration upon 
Anglican Orders in 1896 produced nothing like the land- 
slide that had been anticipated—and anticipated so far 
that Leo XIII caused a Converts’ Aid Society to be estab- 
lished to succour expected convert ministers.’ 


‘The Oxford Movement and the Irish immigration 
have made Roman Catholicism what it now is under the 
deft handling of Cardinals Wiseman, Manning and 
Vaughan, and last but certainly not least of Cardinal 
Bourne. It has increased in organization and_ public 
influence; the Press, the problem of unemployment, the 
medical profession, all are used to help its attack on the 
country at large. Take the Romanist press. The mort 
popular weekly papers have unpleasant characteristics 
which are doubtless appreciated by those for whom they 
are written. The Scroll, for instance, was once conducted 
with real distinction and literary talent. It is now undet 
the direction of Mr. Alb——’ 


* Hush,’ you say, ‘libel, you know.’ 
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‘During this period,’ he continues with scarce a break, 
‘there has been a considerable invasion of the old Univer- 
sities. Oxford in this way has become a very different 
place from Oxford of thirty years ago.’ 

‘Yes,’ you agree, ‘ you should see the Parks in the after- 
noon. Black-coated clerics prowling round in couples. 
Hockey teams almost entirely composed of religious, friars 
disguised in the pink-white-and-maroon of the Oxfordshire 
Exiles and sweating and shoving in the scrum.’ 

‘Good Heavens! ’ he exclaims. ‘I didn’t know that. 
But let me tell you how Rome is trying to profit by the 
present social situation. The flooding of England and 
Scotland with surplus Irish stocks continues at an alarm- 
ing rate, and as is well known, lower racial stocks drive 
out the better stocks. The Roman Catholic authorities 
are now envisaging the settlement of these Irish on small 
holdings up and down the country, and Land Associations 
are being formed for that purpose. The Archbishop of 
Liverpool has lately urged that England could provide 
for twenty million or more persons settled on small hold- 
ings.’ 

‘Unpatriotic,’ you remark. 

‘Yes,’ he agrees, ‘it’s all in the interests of a foreign 
potentate. And another thing. On the marriage question, 
Roman Canon Law is secretly over-riding English Law, 
and is being used as a engine to compel submission, des- 
pite the skilful overthrow of the Bishop of Liverpool by 
Archbishop Downey in public controversy in 1931.’ 

‘Yet,’ you quote mischievously, ‘we are not without 
Davids who are capable of using their slings.’ 

He does not hear you. ‘In the work of discovery of 
mixed marriages, Roman Catholic medical men, who are 
coming over in no inconsiderable numbers from Ireland, 
play their part, as they do also in reporting cases of the 
lapsed.’ 

_ He brightens. ‘ The problem of the lapsed in England 
is the greatest problem that Roman Catholicism has to 
face. The converts do not all remain, and it is said that 
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some difficulty is experienced in keeping up-to-date the 
somewhat pretentious Catholic Who’s Who. It is not im. 
probable that there are half a million persons in this 
country who were Romanists, and who are so no longer’ 

‘What are they now?’ you ask, ‘ Christians still?’ 

Something in your tone makes him look at you sharply; 
‘Are you by any chance a Roman Catholic yourself?’ 

Yes,’ you say. 

‘Irish, I suppose.’ 

‘No, definitely no,’ you reply, quenching a temptation 
to come out with, ‘Shure, and me name’s Cafferty 
O’Rafferty, and what yez be after needing is Father Brady 
with his blackthorn belabourin’ yez for an ould spalpeen. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he says, turning to his imaginary 
audience, ‘It is far from improbable that not a few of us 
here have had the privilege and pleasure of acquaintance 
with members of the older Roman Catholic families, either 
at the Universities or in the Services or in the ordinary 
affairs of social life. Regard for them naturally entails 
respect for thetr religious convictions.’ 

At that moment, the white mouse straightens itself, and 
in an unexpectedly deep bass voice begins to recite, 
‘ Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North-west died 
away. An invisible orchestra breaks into La Mancorna- 
dora, the typewriter joins in the rhythm of the thrum- 
ming guitars and clapping gourds, the man in grey croons 
a few bars, puts a dahlia in his mouth, sways three or four 
times with his hands on his hips and says, ‘ Must go, must 
go. Must watch the Begum of Bhopal splitting the atom. 
He vaults the table and disappears into the wall. 


Through the door comes a sturdily built clergyman, 
about fifty, with a weather-beaten face and iron-grey hair. 
‘Sorry I’ve kept you waiting,’ he says, ‘I’m glad you've 
called, I was going to ring you up. My boy John has been 
talking to me about having a play in the parish hall. Of 
course, there'll be no difficulty about that.’ 
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He settles himself in the chair. ‘I see you've been look- 
ing at the October Modern Churchman. It prints the 
papers read at our last annual conference at Cambridge. 
There’s one there your Father Robertson wouldn't like. I 
don’t agree with it myself. Personally, I don’t believe all 
this talk of the new Popish Plot. 

‘I rather enjoyed it,’ you answer. Then feeling con- 
fused. ‘I mean to say, I don’t think he’d mind it.’ 


THoMAS GILBy, O.P. 
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IN SEARCH OF DEMOCRACY 


MR. JOHN STRACHEY’S book The Menace of Fascism 
(already reviewed by BLACKFRIARS) is interesting perhaps 
as an objective phenomenon rather than for any very start- 
ling contents. The author thinks quite clearly: he sees in 
Fascism the triumph of the Capitalists over the inept op- 
position of Labour; he is justly apprehensive of Fascist 
State-Absolutism; he is logical enough in suspecting that 
pertervid nationalism (in that it means a hatred of 
internationalism, and selfish market-hunting) will lead to 
War. Does the Means Test and the Trades Disputes Act 
justify the sniffing of Fascism or Nazism? It is early to 
say, and we have no business with prophecy. Catholics will 
be (as they have been elsewhere) the first and most obdurate 
opponents of encroachment upon Democracy—true demo- 
cracy, that is to say, the only sort of democracy that mat- 
ters. It is about the nature of democracy that we quarrel 
a little with Mr. Strachey. His book is prefaced with well- 
authenticated instances of the recent brutality in Germany, 
shootings and beatings, the stripping and whipping to 
death of a woman, and other (one fears) rather representa- 
tive atrocities. These things Mr. Strachey very justly de. 
plores; and Catholics have not been and will not be out 
done in generous denunciation where it is necessary. 
For all that we have a difference with Mr. Strachey. Very 
simply it is this. We do not believe that he goes deep 
enough. Personally I am not moved very urgently to quar- 
rel with Mr. Strachey in his dislike of Fascism. I could, J 
think, make my copy of the Menace of Fascism even more 
valuable by cramming its fly-leaves with data about Fascist 
prisons, for instance, and what goes on in them, what sort 
of people are sometimes put in them, and generally what 
sort of things happen to you if you fall out very badly with 
the Fascists. 

For all that, we have to be very careful. When an evil 
thing attacks something else, we must not necessarily sup 
pose that the thing attacked is therefore good. Quite fre 
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quently it is not: and (here is the point of our present 
argument) quite frequently it is precisely the same sort of 
evil as the thing that is attacking, or suppressing, or “‘ per- 
secuting’ it! In the present instance we have a competi- 
tion for the survival of the fittest. We can only hope that 
none will survive, for both (or all) the competitors are, so 
far as ultimate values are concerned, supremely unfit. It 
matters little which at the moment has the upper hand. We 
must not allow our tendency to react from one extreme to 
the other and upset our mental and critical balance. If the 
antagonists are, in the fundamental issues, much of a much- 
ness, we cannot do better than admit it. For the fundamen- 
tal issues are the things that concern the souls of men, and 
in these we cannot afford to wink or blink, or shut our 
eyes, and be caught, a little later on, unawares. 

The great difference, so far as the ordering of this life 
is concerned, between Catholicism and Socialism is that 
whereas the Socialists believe that it is Society that makes 
man—the Catholic Church teaches that it is man that 
makes Society. ‘Let us look after Society,’ they say in 
Russia, ‘ and all will be well with the individuals that com- 
pose it.” 

I remember a thorough-going Socialist (who happened 
also to be a sensitive humanitarian) being terribly shocked 
by a report he had read about a crowd of wandering child- 
dren (whose diseased bodies were a menace to the State) 
being rounded up and exterminated by a machine gun. 
I pointed out that the officials who directed the operation 
were, after all, if the report were true, only looking after 
Society. They could be logically indicted only on the prin- 
ciple that the individual comes first—and that, my humani- 
tarian Socialist must deny. 

Of course we do not forget the old sophistry about the 
State being you and me—and the affirmations of the State 
worshippers that they really have you and me and every 
poor man and woman in mind when they work for the 
Beautiful, Perfect State. In reality the philosophers in the 
USS.R. are a great deal more honest when they shoot at 
you and me, turn machine-guns on us, starve us, and then 
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turn a melancholy fanatical eye to the Race, the quite 
illusive abstraction, ever remote, unknowabie, coming into 
its own only in the far, far off future. 

‘ Heaven,’ a disillusioned Bolshevik said to me, explain- 
ing his conversion, ‘ seemed so much nearer! ’ 

Catholics are very careful about abstractions. So often 
they mean nothing at all; and Bolsheviks when they have 
eliminated the Person for the sake of the Class should not 
be astonished to find that the Class (saving the name) does 
not exist. This is enough, without enlarging upon its 
pseudo-morality, its substitution of the kingdom of man 
for the kingdom of God, to discredit the mockery that 
passes for humanitarianism. St. Thomas tells us why the 
negation is sinister. The intellectuals who worship an ab- 
straction will be lucky if they do not find themselves in 
time at the shrine of a dynamic nothing. And so respectable 
is the cult that no one suspects who or what that nothing 
is. Only when the mess has been made (if made it must 
be) will he show his face. 

This may seem a far cry from Mr. Strachey’s book about 
the menace of Fascism. Yet not so far when you have read 
his book: for, so great is Mr. Strachey’s dislike of Black- 
shirts (or brown) that he thinks a Red Flag is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Why should we have either? Mr. Strachey sees in Fascism 
the violence of Capitalism—its latest and most desperate 
stand against democracy. He may be right; he probably is, 
in my opinion. But when we talk about Fascist and Nazi 
persecution of democracy, let us be clear about what demo- 
cracy means. We have already spoken of Bolshevist demo- 
cracy. Before, in conclusion, we speak of real democracy 
which is the spirit of Catholicism, let us see if we can rea- 
sonably admit the possibility of sustaining democracy in 
the Capitalist system as we know it. There need, of course. 
be nothing absolutely in Capitalist theory to antagonize 
Catholicism as there is in Communism. But that is in the 
main because Capitalistic Theory is derived from this or 
that particular Capitalist. In fact it is often a more difficult 
enemy to deal with in that it is not an absolute code like 
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Marxism. There is always a remote (very remote) possibility 
that you may come across a form of capitalism that is wholly 
justified—wholly good like the Capitalism (if one can call 
it so) of Léon Harmel. If Capitalism and its derivatives 
were, like Communism, an intrinsically a-moral code, we 
may be sure that Rome would have as little to do with 
Fascists and Nazis (indeed with plain British Constitution- 
alists) as she does with Moscow. So much for theory. As 
for the practice of capitalist industrialism our Holy Father 
denounces it every bit as vigorously as Communism. Here 
is a plain description of the prevalent system: 

‘Labour, which was decreed by Providence for the good 
of man’s body and soul even after original sin, has every- 
where been changed into an instrument of strange perver- 
sion: for dead matter leaves the factory ennobled and 
transformed where men are corrupted and degraded.’ 

Here, and again and again throughout the Encyclical, 
the Pope denounces the prostitution of womanhood and 
manhood, and the awful perils that surround men and 
women, boys and girls, in the system actually established 
by capitalists. He would protect not a vague abstraction, 
but each and every soul: there can be no principle that 
needs the sacrifice of one single ailing child. Here indeed 
(forgetting, for an instant, the meanings that have attached 
to the words) is real Socialism, here real humanitarianism, 
here true democracy! 

There is one, and one only, sure democracy—the Catho- 
licism of the Popes that recognizes the rights of all without 
distinction, the rights of every individual soul. Here is an 
economy for which man, and only man, is the essential 
social unit, in which the process of production exists for 
the benefit of him who produces and is no end in itself for 
which the worker must be sacrificed: a democracy that 
will tolerate no slavery whether of Capital or State tyranny, 
neither Fascist nor Bolshevist. This is the democracy of the 
Popes. We wish Mr. Strachey knew it. 

There are many who frankly marvel that our de-Chris- 
tianized civilization is so slow in reaching the point of com- 
plete chaos and ruin—forgetful of the diminishing remnant 
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of Christian tradition on which we are still living. Chris 
tianity, even in its less elevated forms, is not easy to kill. 
When Russia loses finally all Christian feeling, in her utter 
dejection she will be forced to turn to Christ. The illogi- 
cality which redeemed my Communist friend (cited ear. 
lier) and made him denounce the execution of children 
upon pathological grounds, is typical even of many of the 
more sophisticated Bolsheviks now ruling Russia. There 
is a charity learnt at our mothers’ knees that may take root 
in the most unpromising heredity, that revolutions may no 
more than lightly crop. And it was nigh three centuries 
before the English Church (cut off from the source of apos- 
colic tradition) so suffocated as to look to Anglo-Catholicism 
for artificial respiration. Atrophy of the truth is a process 
extending beyond a single generation. 

In rime we may learn from the Church both to place a 
greater value upon human nature and to rely upon it less. 

The work of the machine which ought to reduce so enor- 
mously the travail of life is in effect no more than a tragic 
and ghastly reminder of this obstinacy of ours which at 
once (whether in Capitalist or Communist theory) relies 
so absolutely upon the infallible integrity of human nature, 
and yet ignores the final value (and prostitutes the lives) 
of men. It is simple enough to see where the trouble lies. 
We have law courts to settle, justly or otherwise, our little 
differences: ordeal by fire was barbarous: the duel, ordeal 
by sword and pistol, was immoral. But for our interna- 
tional differences in these civilized times we have ordeal 
by machine—by malevolent science and brute force. We 
wait to see who is best at blowing up, who is best at poison- 
ing, maiming; who can destroy the most. This is but an 
indication. What we really want, some say (and one sees 
their point of view), and can never have, is the abolition, 
not of armament but of machinery—an amnesty in which 
we may forget how to kill women and children with test- 
tubes, and blow up God’s creation by pressing a button. 
It was the late war of shrapnel and gas that revolted us, 
and the thought of the next that terrifies us. It is machi- 
nery and not war that makes pacifists. 
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For Catholics the question is deeper yet: for the crux 
of the problem lies no less deep than with human nature. 
And none other than She who appraises humanity with 
absolute accuracy can solve the problem—the Catholic 
Church. She sees the created through the eyes of the Crea- 
tor. Man’s worth she does not forget, nor his ability over- 
rate. Let none speak lightly of democracy, for there is a 
democracy which is the dynamic principle of love, the de- 
mocracy of Christ which laid aside the false principles of a 
decadent society and took its stand upon a drastic revision 
of the human outlook: a democracy which shattered privi- 
lege and gave to all men responsibilities as well as rights. 

When are we going to insist on those rights (for those 
economically unable to assert themselves?). When—even 
more important—are Catholics going to accumulate and 
shoulder the disowned responsibilities that lie all about 
them? Now is the time, as never before, for superlative gen- 
erosity. We have no time for caution; we must rely on a 
prudent Providence. Now is the time for a creative revo- 
lution founded on the Charity of Christ. Catholic Action, 
it is to be inferred, means more than church work; it means 
the whole of life and all work with a single end in view. 
For we should live and work in order that there may come 
about (what M. Berdyaev says has not yet happened) the 
realization of Christian truth in the social world—so that 
our faith be no longer confined to ‘ four walls and Sundays,’ 
nor to place, nor to period, for we must be modern of the 
moderns. This is the labour of democracy. 

Labouring thus for eternity, we shall at least achieve 
immortality. 


J. F. T. Prince. 
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MAN BE MERRY 
A Study of English Mediaeval Christmas Carols 


A BROWSE among mediaeval English Christmas Carols 
is an interesting as well as a seasonable pastime. From such 
collections of songs and poems as Sloane 2593, Eng. 
Poet. E.l., Brit. Mus. Addit. 5665, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
0.3, 58, Selden B. 26, and the Commonplace Book of 
Richard Hill, the grocer’s apprentice, Balliol 354'—to 
name not by any means all, but some of the most impor- 
tant sources of our knowledge of the subject—it is pos- 
sible to gain an insight into the attitude towards Christ- 
mas revealed by these pre-Reformation popular songs. 
These collections, written down in the fifteenth and six. 
teenth centuries, though many of them were probably 
composed at an earlier date, have happily survived all the 
vicissitudes and perils which beset the path of manuv- 
scripts. History has shown us that England was indeed no 
island of saints in those days, far from it. In view of this 
it is at least gratifying to notice how the carols which bear 
the undoubted stamp of songs of the people, capable of 
appealing to all grades of society, are full of the simplest 
and sincerest piety with an awareness and appreciation of 
the Incarnation as the basis of the joy which they express. 
The exhortations to be merry are innumerable, but it is 
merriment with a difference. No empty unmeaning frivo- 
lity, but a light-hearted gaiety founded on a very sure and 
overwhelming piece of good fortune. The danger has been 
very real, for 


‘ By an apple of a tree 
Bond men all made were we.’ 


Before the Incarnation every man to hell did go, and says 
the poet grimly it was ‘little merry then.’ But now all 
is changed. 





‘See Wright Warton Club, 1856, Wright Percy Society, 
1841, 1847. Fuller-Maitland English Carols of the Fifteenth 
Century, Anglia 36, 26, 12. 
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‘ Now is well and all thyng aryght 
And Cryst ys come as a trew Knyght.... 
Thus the feend ys put to flyght.’ ? 


So sings one writer, and another ‘that ever was thralle 
now ys he free,’ which phrase would be full of meaning 
for a man of those days. It was indeed a great escape, 
we have been bought ‘fro devels wyld,’ so well may a re- 
frain exhort 


‘Man be merie as byrd on berie, 
And all thi care let away!’ 


Not only is our Lord likened to a knight; in another poem 
He is the merchant whose heart was set on a bargain, 
‘This chaffare lovyd He right weel,’ even though the price 
was high, and consequently when He claims our love and 
allegiance ‘He askyth nought but that is Hys.’ It is the 
generosity of the Incarnation which captivates men’s 
hearts. 


‘He that was riche, without any nede, 
Appeared in this world in right pore wede, 
To make us that were pore indeed, 
Riche, without any nede trewly.’ 


Churlish indeed would be he who would not rejoice that 
‘this game (i.e., the Redemption) is begonne.’ Not only 
has man’s redemption been assured, but he has gained 
more than that. The fall, thinks one, certainly was a felix 
culpa, for 


‘Ne hadde the appil taken been 
Ne hadde never our lady 
A been hevene qwen.’ So 
*‘ Blyssid be the tyme 
That appil take was, 
Therefore we mown syngyn, 
** Deo gracias.”’’ 





*The spelling of these poems is only modernized so far as 
was deemed necessary to make them intelligible to modern 
readers. The metre often requiries final e (es) to be sounded as 
it still was in Middle English. “ 
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Another, writing with an echo of those sermons such as 
Chaucer gives in the Parson’s Tale, where the seven dead. 
ly sins and their remedies are expounded, having in mind 
one of the shoots of that subtle vice accidie, sadness, begins 
his carol with one of the preacher’s points. 


‘ A principal poynt of charyte, 
It is mery to be, 
In Hym that is but One, 
Be mery, be mery, be mery, I prey you everyone.’ 


Other verses tell of the Incarnation, and the last makes 
the following request: 


* Now Mary for thy sonys sake, 
Save them all that merthe make, 
And longest holdy on. 

Be mery, etc.’ 


As might be expected our Lady is the inspiration of some 
of the loveliest of the carols, for instance the happily well- 
known ‘I syng of a mayden.’ She is the ‘ feirest flower of 
any field,’ a phrase from a poem dating as early as the thir- 
teenth century. 


‘Of a rose synge we 
Misterium mirabile.’ 


is the refrain of a fifteenth century song writer who relates 
how that bright unfading rose Mary bore the ‘ Prince of 
pryce.’ Another taking a like theme sings of a ‘ lovely rose’ 
out of whose bosom a Blossom sprang. Many branches there 
are to this heavenly rose tree, each with a religious signi- 
ficance. Thus one which ‘ sprang to hevene’ is the Blessed 
Sacrament which every day ‘ sheweth in prestes hand.’ This 
rose theme which occurs several times is perhaps seen at 
its best in the following restrained and exquisite example: 


‘ There is no rose of swych vertu 
As is the rose that bare Jhesu. 
Alleluya. 


For in this rose conteyned was 
Hevene and erthe in lytyl space. 
Res miranda, 
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By that rose we may wel see 
There be one God in personys three, 
Pares forma. 


The aungelys sungen the schepherdes to 
‘* Gloria in excelsis Deo.’’ 
' Gaudeamus, 


Leave we al this werldly merthe, 
And follow we this joyful berthe. 
Transeamus.’ 


Touching indeed are some of the cradle songs wherein 
our Lady is depicted fondling her Child or lulling Him 
to sleep with such tender words as 


‘Lullay, my lyking, my dear sone, my sweetyng, 
Lullay, my dear heart, myne own dear darlyng!’ 


Dating from the time of Henry VII or VIII is an allitera. 
tive poem composed with more conscious artifice than 
many another, but no less charming on that account. 


‘The moder full mannerly and meekly as a mayd, 
Lokyng on her lytill son so laughyng in lap layd 
So pretyly so pertly so passingly well apayd,.... 
Full softly and full soberly, 
Unto her son she saide. 
** Quid petis o fili? ’’ 
Mater dulcissima baba 
“* Quid petis o fili? ”’ 
Michi plausus oscula da da.’ 


Two verses of the poet’s reflections follow, the second of 
which in its last lines returns to the original scene. 


‘Yet softly to her swete son me thought I heard her sayn 
Now gracious God and goode swete babe yet once this game 
agayne. 
‘Quid petis o fili?’’’ etc. 


No other of the cradle songs is as carefree as this, though 
one has the burden 


‘**A my dere, a my dere son”’ 
Sayd Mary. ‘‘A my dere, 
Kyss thi moder Jhesu, A 
With a laughing chere!’’ ’ 
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for in spite of this laughter the carol relates that she ‘ sore 
did weep,’ and when St. Joseph asked wherefore she re. 
plied, because ‘my son a kyng that made all thyng, lyeth 
in hay.’ The hardships of poverty and the distress which 
they cause both Mother and Child is often realistically de. 
picted. A pitiful cry of the poverty-stricken Mother comes 
from a fourteenth century manuscript, where our Lady 
weeps and grieveth sore at the ‘ porful bed,’ more like a 
bier than a cradle, on which her Infant lies with ox and 
ass for His companions. Heart-rending is the wail of the 
Babe Himself, who complains: 
‘I may not slep, but I may wepe, 
I am so wo begone ; 


Slep I wold, butt I am colde, 
And clothys have I none.’ 


Less dire in the poverty suggested is the delightful dia- 
logue in which our Lady questions her son as to the suit- 
ability of such privations for one who is ‘ King veray.’ It 
is only right, she thinks, that He should be laid in ‘ good 
aray’ in the hall of some great King. Our Lord assures 
her that even though He lies in a crib His royalty will 
receive some recognition, for three Kings will come to visit 
Him upon the twelfth day. Our Ladv’s misgivings silenced, 
she asks Him how she may make Him glad of cheer, and 
He replies: 

‘ My moder sweet, when tyme it be, 

Thou take me up aloft, 

And sette me upon thi knee, 

And handell me full soft. 

And in thine arme, thou lap me warme, 

And keep me nyght and day ; 

And yff I weep and may not sleep, 

Thou syng ‘“‘ by by lullay.”’’ 


This she promises to do on condition that He will bring to 
bliss all who ‘ wyll or can’ be merry on Christmas Day. 
Not only does the lack of bare necessities mar the hap- 
piness of these two; the Passion also casts a shadow which 
cannot be forgotten. Thus in another dialogue our Lady 
is troubled to see her Infant weep, and asks Him the cause 
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of His distress, fearful lest it should be some failure on her 
part. The Child then unfolds to her the story of the Pas- 
sion with all its meed of suffering. Our Lady is aghast and 
will scarcely believe it. She cannot think that He who 
‘never dide amysse’ should be treated thus, and in one 
verse exclaims almost indignantly ‘when Gabryell called 
me full of grace, He told me nothyng of this.’ Songs of 
pure gladness are those in which the noise of the shepherds’ 
pipes is imitated in the chorus, ‘ Tyrly, turlow, tyrly, tur- 
low.’ Jolly Wat the shepherd who in his pipe made so much 
joy might be a character stepped out of the Mystery Plays, 
and is as simple and homely as were probably those shep- 
herds who visited the crib at the first Christmastide. Wat 
sat on a hill with his sheep-dog tethered to his girdle, be- 
side him were his tar-box, flute and flagon. He saw a star 
as red as blood and heard the angels sing. He immedi- 
ately started for Bethlehem, first bidding his dog ‘ Kepe 
well my shep fro the corn.’ Arriving at the Stable, ‘he 
sweat’ he had gone so fast. He offered the Infant such 
things as he had to give, ‘my pype, my skyrte, my tar-box, 
and my scrype.’ Astonished that our Lady should know his 
name, for she addressed him as ‘ myne owne herdes man, 
Wat,’ he bade her ‘ Lull well Jhesu in thy lap.’ And having 
made his farewell to St. Joseph with the ‘round cap,’ he 
departed with the words, 

‘Now may I well both hope and syng, 

For I have been at Crystes bearyng.’ 
There is no picture of the Wise Kings to equal that of 
Wat, they are stately figures of ‘ great noblay,’ who come 
with gifts from some far-off place, ‘ Ynde ’ or even ‘ Galely,’ 
or as ‘ ffelosafers ffro Caldey,’ as one scribe writes in a brave 
attempt to cope with difficult words, who meet with 
‘Herowd that moody kyng.’ One carol-writer, however, 
allows his imagination to fill in the picture a little, and 
represents them as surprised when they found that the star 
led them to but a Child and His Mother. The eldest king, 
he says, went foremost, for he would see ‘what doomys 
man that this shuld be.’ The second king saw but a Babe 
in arms when he had expected a grown man, 
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The saints of the Christmas season are not forgotten, 
There are songs of Stephen, who was ‘a clerk in Kyng 
Herowdes halle,’ of St. John, ‘ Crystys dear darlyng,’ of the 
Holy Innocents, and of St. Thomas of Canterbury, who 
was as ‘a strong pyller of brass.’ 

The remaining types of carol may be roughly classified as 
those half-religious, half-secular, which treat of the time of 
‘Cristemas,’ sometimes personified as Sir Christmas, in 
which the good lord of the house bids welcome to all who 
visit him and partake of such fare as he provides, and shout 
in chorus such a refrain as 

‘What cheer? Good cheer! Good cheer! Good cheer! 

Be mery and glad this gud new yere.’ 
The tone is often more religious than secular, except in 
the Holly and Ivy songs, which are entirely secular, and 
even the wassail song in Richard Hill’s Commonplace 
Book is one of joy and thanksgiving for the Incarnation. 
The boar’s head carols deal more frankly with good fare 
and ‘ryght gud chere,’ indeed in one of them the different 
courses and all the delicacies to be found on the table are 
described with gusto. But even among these is one which 
tells that the boar’s head betokens a Prince without peer. 

As a recent study* has pointed out, the mediaeval 
preacher was not slow to warn his audience against over- 
stepping the mark while merry-making during the Christ- 
mas season, since ‘he that can most rybawdry in spekyng 
or syngyng . . . ys callyd a joly felowe and a stowte reve- 
lour.’* So it is not surprising that the voice of the moralist 
should be heard in one of the carols: 

* Man be mery I thee rede, 
But bewar what merthis thou make; 
Crist ys clothed yn thy wede.... 


Man bewar how thou Hym trete, 
For He ys made man for thy sake.’ 


K. M. Krvsrive. 





* Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England. By Dr. Owst. 
(Camb. Univ. Press 1933; pp. 483-4.) 


* Op. cit., p. 483. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT FROM INSIDE 


THE fifth volume of The New Survey of London Life and 
Labour! and The Unemployed Man’ are two books 
which deal with opposite aspects of life among the 
working classes in London to-day. The former de- 
scribes the employed working man and relates the con- 
ditions of his employment, his wages and mode of living. 
The latter gives an account of the man without a job, the 
psychological reaction upon him of his position and the 
effect of the system of Unemployment Insurance in miti- 
gating his pitiful state. 

The New Survey of London Life and Labour is a modern 
version of the great survey initiated by Charles Booth in 
1886, the results of which fill seventeen volumes under 


) the general title of Life and Labour of the People in Lon- 
| don. This grand inquest had revealed the horrible fact 


that during a period of unrivalled national prosperity as 
many as thirty per cent. of the inhabitants of London— 
more than a million men, women and children—were 
living at or beneath the bare level of subsistence. This 
discovery and the other revelations which emerged from 
Charles Booth’s survey had a very pressing influence on 


) subsequent social legislation. And to anyone acquainted 


with the social work of the last thirty years the import- 


) ance of such a survey in estimating the necessity and in- 


cidence of reform must be too evident to require empha- 
sis. The method of investigation employed by Booth was, 
for those days, exceptionally scientific, but the technique 
made use of in compiling the New Survey is of a kind to 
give more accurate results. This survey has been under- 


© taken by the London School of Economics under the 





' The New Survey of London Life and Labour. (P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd. ; 17/6.) 


a)" Unemployed Man. By E. Wight Bakke, Ph.D. (Nisbet ; 
10/6. 
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directorship of Sir Herbert Llewellyn Smith, and this in 
itself would be a sufficient testimony to the efficiency of 
the investigators and the integrity of the work. 

The present volume deals with food, drink and tobacco 
manufacture; the wholesale food markets; retail shops and 
shop assistants, the chemical industries; printing and 
book-binding; the leather and fur industries; the laundry 
trade, and finally water transport. In each chapter we are 
given a brief description of the processes of manufacture 
or labour concerned, of wages and hours, of the conditions 
in which men and women work and their effect upon 
health, and of the different organizations and unions 
which exist to protect the interests of the employers and 
employed. It would be impossible even to summarize the 
facts set forth in each chapter. We are fortunately left 
with the impression that conditions generally are beyond 
comparison better than what they were in Charles Booth’s 
time, but this does not mean that they are satisfactory. 
The increasing tendency to employ female labour and 
juvenile labour—a result of mechanization and the low 
standard of wages paid to these classes of employees—the 
decrease in the number of workmen employed in skilled 
trades, certain instances of prolonged hours of work, espe- 
cially in the confectionery trade and in the baking houses 
where working weeks of sixty, seventy and even eighty 
hours are said to obtain, point to the necessity for new 
legislation. It is a significant fact that now, as in Charles 
Booth’s time, the worst conditions as to hours and wages 
are still to be found amongst the small independent con- 
cerns. 

The New Survey of London Life and Labour is an in- 
dispensable encyclopaedia for the social student and wor- 
ker. It is a mine of well-collected and co-ordinated facts 
from which we can draw a very full picture of the working 
man in action. But ‘ when the day’s work becomes a search 
for work the whole manner of life changes.’ 

It is with this latter state of things that Dr. Wight 
Bakke’s fascinating book—The Unemployed Man—is con- 
cerned. Dr. Bakke is a Research Fellow of Yale Univer 
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UNEMPLOYMENT FROM INSIDE 


sity who came to England in June of 1931 to obtain mate- 
rials for a thesis upon the effect of Unemployment Insur- 
ance on the willingness and ability of workers to support 
themselves. To carry out his object he established him- 
self for nine months in the lodgings of a working-class 
family in Greenwich and participated as far as possible 
in the day-to-day life of the workers. He chose Greenwich 
because that district presents a fair average of the con- 
ditions in an industrial area where unemployment exists. 
Greenwich is a working-class community, and the work 
of most of its members is carried on within the borough 
itself. Furthermore, every type of workman from the 
poorest casual worker to the skilled artisan is employed 
in that district. The results of his investigations in Green- 
wich were checked by shorter visits to the other London 
boroughs, and to districts of South Wales, Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire. . 

The first thing that strikes one about this book is that 
it is a complete justification of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance System in England. Various suggestions are made by 
the author for improving and extending the operation of 
the system, but as to the objections, so often heard, that 
it makes a workman lazy; that it stimulates a dishonest 
ingenuity in endeavours to ‘ beat the Exchange’; that it 
leads to pauperization and induces the workers to regard 
themselves naturally as public charges, Dr. Bakke sweeps 
away these imputations with ruthless efficiency and unde- 
niable cogency. Such assertions, he declares, are based 
either on the ground that it ‘stands to reason,’ or upon 
the evidence of hearsay, and his personal acquaintance 
with the unemployed as well as his knowledge of the statis- 
tical data concerning them is sufficient assurance that his 
own view is the right one. One set of statistics, quoted at 
length from the Ministry of Labour investigation into 
possible abuses of the system, and which Dr. Bakke’s re- 
searches verified, is so impressive that it should be sum- 
marized here. The investigation was to ascertain the num- 
ber of persons who looked upon Unemployment Insur- 
ance as a living, and it was one of nine such investiga- 
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tions, all of which showed similar results. The number 
of claims examined from all parts of England was 192,480. 
Of these seventy-eight per cent. were, at once, passed as 
being indubitably genuine. The remainder were sub. 
jected to a searching examination which revealed that 
only ‘ 2.7 per cent. of all the recipients of benefit and 1.3 
per cent. of the men recipients could be disallowed on 
the basis that they were not making genuine efforts to get 
back into employment.’ And this percentage, according to 
Dr. Bakke, consists of unskilled labourers whose wages are 
below, or do not by much exceed what they can draw 
from unemployment benefit, and whose work brings no 
satisfaction beyond the money wage. 

This book explores the physical and mental effect of un- 
employment upon the worker and the extent to which 
these effects are mitigated by Unemployment Insurance. 
It is a relief to know that owing to this system there has 
been far less physical suffering from want among unen- 
ployed workers than might have been expected, and that 
on the whole their physique has not been impaired. As 
to the mental effect of unemployment, the receipt of bene- 
fit cannot compensate for the loss of a job, nor does it 
prevent the demoralization that attends the lack of any 
occupation. Nevertheless, there can be no question that 
Unemployment Insurance gives the worker a sense of 
security without which his condition would be hopeless 
indeed, and for that reason it places a barrier between him 
and the feelings of discouragement and despair which are 
the essential characteristics of pauperism. It has also acted 
as a powerful deterrent to the germination of Communism 
amongst the unemployed. That doctrine holds practically 
no appeal for the average English working-man. His atti- 
tude is well exemplified by the words with which a young 
man, who had been unemployed for six months, ques 
tioned a fellow-worker who was wondering whether some 
new form of government would not be better. 


‘It all comes down to this, mate. . . . If this country was 
to turn Communist would this country be England? Now 
answer me that.’ 
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Such an attitude, however, might well change if the un- 
employed workman felt that the State had no concern for 
his tragic condition, for undoubtedly Communism exer- 
cises a strong appeal to the abandoned and desperate. 

The book ends with various appendices of considerable 
use. They contain a summary of the British Scheme of 
Unemployment Insurance and an explanation of the con- 
tinuity rule. I think no student of social problems should 
fail to read this book, the value of which, both because 
the information it contains is mostly first-hand and be- 
cause it is written by a highly-trained and impartial ob- 
server, is difficult to over-estimate. 


EpMUND Howarp. 
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THE RELEASE 


Huningue—Christmas 1795. 


A GIRL sat alone in Room No. 10 of the Hotel du Cor. 
beau. From the window she could hear a rush of movement 
and voices, a perpetual, driving rhythm; it was the Rhine. 
Nothing could be seen except high fortifications and one 
or two sentries on guard. But the girl waited by the win- 
dow, listening. 

She was .used to listening. For more than three years, 
she had seen none of the events around her, only heard 
sounds and guessed at their meaning. Now, as she listened 
to the river, it became the beating of drums and the ringing 
of the tocsin and the shouting of words which she tried 
in vain to catch. The old, sickening agony swept over her. 
Would no one tell her the news? Why wouldn't they let 
her go to her mother? And where was her aunt Elisabeth? 
Then she seemed to be with her mother, aunt, and brother 
again. It was a shivering January morning, and they could 
hear from below the barred window, as she now heard from 
the river, the cry of ‘ Execution of Capet! ’ But the noise 
of the river swelled out, growing mad, exultant, and hate- 
ful, till it became the noise of the mob one day in Septem- 
ber. ‘Mon Dieu, Madame, it is the head of the Princesse 
de Lamballe that they are carrying! ’ Through the confv- 
sion, she could still hear those words and see her mother’s 
face turn into a senseless mask. 

Thank God, it was all over. The sound she heard was 
only the flowing of the Rhine. She was no longer a prisoner 
in the Temple, but Her Royal Highness Marie Thérése 
Charlotte, awaiting her formal exchange and release. To- 
morrow, she would be free. She would even have her own 
household to escort her to Vienna. Meanwhile, she was 
content to wait at Huningue, the frontier stronghold where 
she had arrived on the previous night. To be sure, she was 
confined to two rooms in the Hotel du Corbeau. But at 
least they provided a change from her two rooms in the 
Temple, from the exasperating clock with its figure of For- 
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THE RELEASE 


tune turning her wheel, from the piano that she would 
never touch since her mother had played on it. For a year 
she had lived alone with her memories in those rooms.. . 
nothing to do but knit or read a few books that she already 
knew by heart. And the endless questions. She could still 
hear them. 

‘Citizeness, have you many knives?’ 

‘No, Monsieur, two.’ 

‘Have you none in your toilet table? Nor any scissors?” 

‘No, Monsieur, no.’ 

Or else, ‘ Why have you got a fire? With what did you 
light it? ’ 

Well, she had fires lit for her now in the Corbeau. 
Simple attentions were new and wonderful to her . . . the 
welcome from the good people of the inn, her hostess lay- 
ing out the bright dishes for supper, the children bringing 
her some winter flowers as a Christmas greeting. Christ- 
mas. She had never before realized the miracle of it. Surely 
the Hand of God had brought about her release, so that 
she might find peace and goodwill at this blessed time? 
Aunt Elisabeth used to tell her that the Hand of God was 
visible in everything. Whatever her perplexities in the 
past, Marie Thérése now felt triumphantly certain of it. 

Beyond her window, the river was full of new voices. It 
was life rushing past, unseen but calling to her. And she, 
cramped within four walls, longed passionately to live. 
But then the river seemed mysterious and terrifying. It 
would snatch her away from France, from all that she knew. 
France was her own country, the country of her father, 
her aunt Elisabeth, and her Bourbon ancestors. The Re- 
volution, as Aunt Elisabeth had explained, was not France 
but merely the work of ‘ monsters’ who had turned the 
heads of the people. Soon the people would repent and 
wish for their former rulers again. Even during her journey 
from Paris, the countryfolk had crowded to see their ‘ good 
lady.’ Just as the change was beginning, she must leave 
them and go among foreigners. 

She was helplessly alone. She had not been allowed to 
take with her Madame de Chanterenne, her ‘ Renéte,’ who 
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had broken the isolation of the Temple and led her out un. 
der the trees of the little garden. Instead, she had had to 
travel with Madame de Soucy, whom she hardly knew. And 
Madame de Soucy had spent the journey in telling her 
how, when she reached Vienna, the Emperor would try to 
marry her to an Archduke and how the Archduke had fits. 
Marie Thérése dreaded Vienna. She could not even thank 
the Emperor for her liberty, knowing that he had let her 
mother die on the scaffold. Poor mother, who had put her 
trust in princes . . . she had been cruelly abandoned. Anger 
welled up in Marie Thérése, blending with the noise of 
the river, choking all other sensations. 

Suddenly, she caught a new sound, distinct trom the 
river, a rattle of wheels on the cobbles. A carriage had 
come from Paris. The princess turned a little wearily from 
the window. Then she heard a familiar bark. In a moment, 
she had run to the door of her room. Coco. Why, she had 
actually been forgetting Coco, the dog who had once be- 
longed to her brother and had been her own cherished 
companion for the last months. People were talking, carry- 
ing packages, running to and fro. But Marie Thérése saw 
only the hairy body that tumbled upstairs and flung itself 
frantically upon her. Here was an end of loneliness, she 
thought, as she felt the rough tongue against her skin 
again. 

‘Madame .. . Your Royal Highness . . .’ Behind Coco, 
& group waited to claim her attention. As she shook herself 
free, she recognized a face that she had not seen since the 
earliest days of her imprisonment. It was Hue, the valet 
who had loyally followed her father and brother to the 
Temple. Why, she wondered, must memories of the past 
stab into all her moments of happiness? But she was glad 
to see Hue alive, and she welcomed him with a grace that 
overpowered the poor man’s self-control. Marie Thérése 
turned away. Emotion hurt and embarrassed her. She 
inquired after ‘ Renéte,’ who had been left in Paris; it 
was hard to have no confidant, she felt, at this crisis of het 
life. 
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In the evening, she composed a letter to Renéte, setting 
down the jumbled feelings and incidents of the last few 
days in awkward, childish French. ‘This is very badly 
written,’ she scribbled, ‘but I am at a gable with M. 
Mechin, who is writing also. Mme. de Soucy and her son 
are writing also. M. Gomin and M. Hue are talking near 
the door. That is the position at the present moment, and 
Coco, my dear Coco, is asleep in the corner of the stove.’ 

She had forgotten the Rhine that still sounded outside 
in the darkness. 


Baile—the following night. 

A muddy road, a group of people, a wrought-iron gate 
... The coach drew up. Marie Thérése looked about her. 
‘The ground is damp. Madame will wait for a chair?’ 
The proposal was from Monsieur de Bacher, First Secre- 
tary of the French Embassy in Switzerland. But Madame 
jumped down from the coach and walked with him up a 


long, bare avenue to the Villa Reber, which had been lent 
by a merchant of Bale for the ceremony of the exchange. 
In the house, Marie Thérése found more people, officials 
in uniform, and stately gentlemen glittering with decora- 
tions. Among them was the Prince de Gavre, whom the 
Emperor had appointed head of her household. She de- 
cided at a glance that she did not like him. She had hoped 
that the ceremony would be quickly over, but it was drawn 
out by the elaborate speeches draped around the practical 
business of handing her to Austria. On the whole, she 
played her part well, made the proper responses, and even 
got out the words ‘gratitude to the Emperor.’ But sud- 
denly she felt lost in the strangeness of it all. She turned 
quivering to de Bacher. ‘ Monsieur,’ she sobbed, ‘I shall 
never forget that I am French.’ 

Free? She could not believe it. She was lonely and be- 
wildered among the new faces and the new, guttural 
sounds of German. Her heart glowed at the French speech 
of a chamber-maid from Vaud. ‘ You are happy,’ she told 
the girl, ‘ to belong to that country.’ She paced to a window 
at the back of the house. Outside was the night, but she 
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could descry a sloping lawn, a little knoll, and the slender 
columns of a miniature Grecian temple . . . a glimpse of 
a world that she had dreamed long ago. She turned ab. 
ruptly away. There was refreshment to be taken, and Coco 
to be fed and patted. Someone said, ‘ He is very ugly, that 
animal. It would be easy to get a better dog for Madame’ 
‘But I love him,’ protested Marie Thérése. * He is all that 
remains to me of my brother.’ She began to cry again. 

She had satisfaction, however, in the return of the trunks 
of clothing that had been presented to her by the Repub. 
lican Government. She would accept nothing from ‘ mon- 
sters’ who had usurped the rule of her country. De Bacher, 
at her request, had sent a dressmaker that morning from 
Bale to Huningue, and she had spent an hour with the 
woman, discovering the latest fashions and making her own 
choice of caps, fichus and cloaks. The business had given 
her a reassuring sense of normality. As for the bill, since 
she had no money herself, she had left all payment to de 
Bacher. No doubt he could get the money . . . from the 
Government, perhaps . . . but that was not her affair. 
She would not consider herself indebted to ‘ the monsters.’ 

The trunks were accordingly sent back to Paris, and 
with them went all her French attendants except Madame 
de Soucy. She said good-bye sadly to her people, thanking 
each one for his particular services to her. Then she set 
out on the next stage of the journey, followed by her new 
suite. The line of coaches and baggage carts passed through 
a towered gateway into the town of Bale. Crowds jostled 
in the narrow street and leaned out from the projecting 
storeys of the houses to catch a glimpse of the princess. 
Was the scene real, wondered Marie Thérése, or had some 
phantom of the past returned in an altered shape? In- 
stinctively, she answered the shouts of welcome with a 
royal movement of the head. 

The coach turned suddenly out from its dim course be: 
tween the houses. There lay the Rhine, superb and full, a 
shining breadth under the moon. Marie Thérése started. 
So this was the river that she had heard at Huningue. 
Why, it was not to be feared, only marvelled at. The coach 
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THE RELEASE 


jolted on to the bridge, where kings had met long ago. 
Figures pressed forward on all sides, holding up lanterns, 
shouting ‘ Vive Madame! Vive la Princesse! ’ She pulled 
down the glass windows and bowed, dizzy with light and 
noise and the splendour of the river. She did not hear, 
beyond the acclamations, the distant singing of Ca ira. 

As the cavalcade disappeared into the dark huddle of 
Petit Bale, good Republicans were already celebrating the 
release of those ‘martyrs for liberty’ whom Austria had 
exchanged for the princess. Though Marie Thérése did not 
know it, one of them had crossed her path before. Near 
another frontier, at Varennes, he had helped to turn back 
her family to Paris, to the captivity from which she now 
emerged alone. His name was Drouet. 


Laufenburg—the next morning. 
‘Kyrie eleison. Christe eleison. Kyrie eleison.’ 
Familiar words . . . the rise and fall of nasal voices, 
mingling with the rich odour in the air . . . figures blurred 
by drifting incense . . . surely she was in the Royal Chapel 


of the Tuileries? She could see her father bent earnestly 
over his missal. She caught a glimpse of her mother’s grave 
dignity and the rapture of her aunt Elisabeth. 

There was a movement beside her; she turned to find 
only Madame de Soucy. Not far off, she recognised the 
arrogant figure of the Prince de Gavre. Vaguely, she re- 
collected last night’s journey from Bale. There had been 
a series of bumps and splashes over dark, rain-sodden roads, 
then the walls of Rheinfelden and a few lights doubled in 
the river, and at last, at two o’clock in the morning, a 
chance of sleep in the castle of Laufenburg. She had woken 
to the sound of water running yet more swiftly than at 
Huningue. And now, on her first day of freedom, she 
was in a church again. The voices swelled out, ‘ Gloria 
in excelsis Deo.’ 

Three vears and four months since she had last attended 
High Mass . . . three years and four months since she had 
knelt with her family in the Chapel of the Tuileries. Of 
the gulf between, she would not think. It held her no 
longer. Yes, she must give glory to God, for He had saved 
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her and brought her out of captivity. Had not her aunt 
rightly taught her to trust in Him? Soon, no doubt, He 
would re-establish the sacred institution of the Monarchy 
in France. And the instrument of this great work? Why not 
Marie Thérése Charlotte? She would write to her uncle, 
now Louis XVIII, asking him to stop the war, and then 
his people would turn to him with tears of gratitude and 
repentance. In her mind, the wonder was already accom. 
plished. 

But again she remembered that she was in the church 
of Laufenburg. She looked up to the friendly points of the 
candles. Above the High Altar, she could see the crucifix. 
On one side hung a picture of St. Sebastian pierced with 
arrows, and on the other . . . Marie Thérése caught her 
breath . . . a picture of St. Catherine kneeling before the 
executioner. The scene was conventional enough; in the 
background rose a neatly walled city, and in the foreground 
the saint, robed in delicate pink, looked serenely to heaven 
while she waited for the axe to fall. But, for Marie Thérése 
this was a living truth. In place of St. Catherine, she saw 
her aunt Elisabeth, just as calm, just as pious, just as 
secure of a martyr’s crown. Undoubtedly Elisabeth had 
now joined the Blessed Catherine in Heaven. It was mere 
selfishness to wish her back in the world. Nor was it diffi 
cult to pardon those who had given her the sweetness and 
glory of martyrdom. For a moment, the past lost its terrors. 

A moment only. Of her aunt Elisabeth, Marie Thérése 
might think without pain . .. Aunt Elisabeth transforming 
prison life into a tranquil routine, cheerfully making beds, 
instituting walks about the room, reading the office for 
each day and observing all the fasts of the Church. Up 
to the end, her aunt had remained untouched by anything 
that man could do. But her mother . . . her mother, whose 
hopes and fears had come to centre in one ailing little boy? 
Here had been no such immunity. Marie Thérése tried to 
choke back the memories that swarmed upon her from 
every dark crevice of her mind. She fixed her eyes on het 
missal, but its letters would convey no meaning to her. 
Then she looked again towards the picture of St. Catherine, 
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but it seemed to waver and grow dim. The chanting of the 
choir sounded far away. It was useless to try to attend, 
useless to tell herself that all suffering must be offered to 
God in the sacrifice of the Mass. The memories persisted, 
crowding fast, overwhelming her. 

Incredible that anyone could be so much hurt, yet always 
endure to be hurt again and more deeply . . . incredible, 
if she had not seen it. And she had been powerless to help. 
She had found her mother hard to approach, had watched 
her lips compress and the lines deepen on her face, with- 
out daring to break into her rigid stronghold of silence. 
She had often shrunk from her grief and her unbearable 
tenderness. And that last night . . . her mother roused up 
by municipal officers, obliged to dress before them, kissing 
her good-bye, and she unable to make any response, 
numbed by the certainty that she would never see her 
again . . . she hated the recollection. But it gave place to 
one that she hated more. She was alone in a group of 
men. They were asking questions and one of them was 
writing down her answers. The business did not concern 
her mother, they declared, but she knew that it did, and, 
in her terror, she could only repeat ‘ No’ and again ‘ No.’ 
Conspiracies, treason . . . what were they trying to make 
her say? The questions grew unintelligible. Her fears in- 
creased. Out of strange words and half understood allu- 
sions, some vile monstrosity was emerging. She broke down, 
crying that it was false, whatever they meant, and that they 
must let her go to her mother. ‘ Impossible,’ they said. 

Again and again, she had begged for permission to join 
her. If only she could have gone, if only she could some- 
how have relieved the desolation of those last weeks .. . 
But, no, even in imagination she dared not face that time. 
She knew that her mother’s courage had not failed; she 
did not want to know more. She had already seen and 
heard too much. How could she ever be at peace with the 
world, unless God in His mercy would free her from those 
memories? She must forget, forget . . . Suddenly, she started 
in horror at herself. Was she actually praying that she 
might forget her mother? What wickedness had entered 
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her heart? She covered her face. She felt intolerably sick. 
The next moment, the ancient words of the Sanctus 
reached her, faint at first, but growing clearer, lifting her 
up on strong wings. 

The priest began the Canon of the Mass. Gradually 
Marie Thérése ceased to think. She ceased to wonder 
whether she were in the Tuileries, the Temple, Laufen- 
burg, or all three at once. Past and future no longer 
troubled her; they were vanishing in the pin-point of the 
present moment. She was aware only of the priest at the 
Altar . . . then of the ring of the bell, and the Bread and 
Wine that were God. 


* * * e * & 


Outside in the valley, the Rhine sped on. Hurrying from 
the mountains, it called ruthlessly up to the walls of the 
church. ‘ Live this moment, princess,’ it called, ‘ for it is 
all the life you will get. You have come out of the Temple 
into a new world, in which you have no part. The Mon- 


archy and the France to which you cling exist only in your 
own imagination. You had better have died with the rest 
of your family. Do not think yourself free. You are fettered 
to the past. The memories that you dread will hold you in 
a prison much stronger and more lasting than the tower 
of the Temple.’ 

Mass was over. Marie Thérése stepped out into the win- 
ter air. 

A. F. Lovisonp. 


NOTE 
This study is based on : 


1. Marie Thérése’s own narrative of her captivity, written be- 
fore she left the Temple. 

2. Her subsequent letters to Mme. de Chanterenne (Renéte) 
and Louis XVIII. 


3- Contemporary accounts of her exchange, sent by secret 
agents to the Rt. Hon, William Wickham, English Minister in 
Switzerland, and now among the Foreign Office Records. 


4. ‘La Fille de Louis XVI,’ by G. Len6tre. 
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ONE WAY OUT 


WHEN Russia fell under Bolshevik rule in 1917 it ap- 
peared as if a civilization had passed away. In 1919, when 
Fascism appeared in Italy, it seemed at first that this 
was but another form of Communism, but by 1926 it was 
clear that Fascism was making good, and the reconciliation 
with the Holy See in 1929 established it as the great politi- 
cal idea of the age. To-day it is permeating society. The 
U.S.A. and Germany are Fascist in principle, if not in 
name. Catholic Austria has set up a Fascist government. 
Ireland is fast approaching the same position, and a Fascist 
Party has been established in France. We may well ask 
ourselves what this Fascism is, and how it has succeeded so 
quickly in capturing the great nations of the world, with 
the exception of Great Britain. 

The first thing to note is that Fascism and Communism 
have succeeded in Italy and Russia because their leaders 
believed in the soundness of their principles and had the 
courage to put them into practice. The root idea of Fascism 
is Action, and therefore it is the opposite of Parliamentari- 
anism, which is founded on Debate. Debate is perhaps a 
satisfactory form of procedure when a landed oligarchy is 
the dominating power in society, and when the opposing 
parties have common interests in preserving this power, 
but when real control has passed into the hands of those 
who have no stake in the country, and parties have arisen 
which are opposed on the fundamental question of the 
form of society itself, it is an impossible position. 

There are two alternatives before the nation to-day. Both 
are founded on the necessity for planning a scheme of life 
for organized society, socially as well as economically, but 
after that they differ. Communism, which at the moment 
is triumphant in Russia, is founded on an amalgam of 
materialism and idealism. It holds that conflict and class- 
war are inevitable—that material success alone counts, and 
that to obtain this success man must surrender liberty. 
That ends logically in the deification of the State and the 
foundation of the Servile State. 
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The Fascist is a realist. He accepts the necessity for plan. 
ning, but has the true idea—which is that the State exists 
for the protection of the weak. This is a return to the 
medieval idea of Function which was expressed in the 
Guilds, and meant that privileges should exist, not for the 
sake of a class, but in order to ensure the due performance 
of duties. This principle is indispensable to the reconstruc. 
tion of society, for at present those who control money are 
in the strongest position (i.e., the financiers and the dis. 
tributors). The producer is dependent on their good offices, 
which are obtainable only at a price, and, in consequence, 
the workers, the technicians and, ultimately, the consumers 
bear the brunt of the battle. Fascism wishes to organize 
each trade or industry as a unit in which employers and 
employed are represented, and the interests of the consu- 
mer as well as the distributor, are not forgotten. These 
corporations will ultimately form a Parliament of Industry, 
an idea which was put forward some eight or nine years 
ago by as staunch a Conservative as ever existed, Sir John 
Marriott. It seems that this Parliament will take the place 
of the House of Lords and the Commons will be replaced 
by the Fascist executive in a House elected as at present. 

It is in this reorganization of society that the strength of 
Fascism lies. It tackles questions about which we have 
been feebly talking for almost a generation, and it is better 
to make mistakes than to do nothing at all. 

Exception is taken in many quarters to its assumption 
of arbitrary powers, but such power has always existed. It 
is the very essence of government, and the Parliament of 
Great Britain is as absolutely sovereign as the Machiavel- 
lian ‘ Prince.’ In the well-known words of Sir Edward Coke, 
quoted by Blackstone: 


‘It hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority . . . . con 
cerning matters of all possible denominations . . . . this being 
the place where that absolute despotic power which must in all 
governments reside . . . . is entrusted by the constitution of 
these Kingdoms.’ 


In a discussion as to the nature of Parliamentary autho 
rity in Britain, one of the first points to be noted is the 
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ONE WAY OUT 


distinction made by Montesquieu in his ‘division of 
powers.’ In a well-ordered State the functions of the Execu- 
tive, the Judiciary and the Legislature should be co-ordi- 
nate but distinct. In England we have Parliament as the 
legislative body, the Judges in the High Court, and the 
Executive—or King in Cabinet. In Anglo-Saxon times the 
three offices were combined in the King, and the develop- 
ment of Parliament has mainly been concerned with the 
transference and differentiation of the three functions. 
[his transference did not take place without a struggle, 
and the arbitrary methods of the Tudors only paved the 
way for the downfall of the Stuarts and a premature seizing 
by Parliament of the control of the Executive. The Revo- 
lution of 1688 completed the process, and in 1701 the Hano- 
verian line was established under a Parliamentary title. 
Nevertheless, in theory at least, all three powers are still 
vested in the King, and there is little or no difference be- 
tween the ultimate position in the British Constitution of 
George the Fifth and our Anglo-Saxon, Norman and Plan- 
tagenet rulers. 

On what grounds, then, can we now contemplate a dras- 
tic re-organization of Parliament and Parliamentary pro- 
cedure? First, because in England the constitution has 
grown as only a living organism can grow, but the process 
has been unchecked and like its symbol the Rose, which, 
left to itself, deteriorates, barren suckers taking the vigo- 
rous life which still pulsates from the root, it must be 
severely pruned if it is to remain, as it once was, Queen 
of the garden. 

In common with so much of our legislation, the process 
was begun at the wrong end, with the passing of the Par- 
liament Act in 1911. This was indeed an end and not a be- 
ginning, for it was the last lap of the struggle for the control 
of the executive which began with Cromwell. Until then 
the King had not only reigned but governed, for even after 
the commencement of Parliamentary legislation, he had 
been able to enforce his will under the form of Ordinances 
and Proclamation (Dicey, Law of the Constitution). By 
a Statute of 1539, the King was empowered to legislate 
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in this way, provided that nothing was ‘ prejudicial to any 
person, inheritance, office, goods, chattels, or life... . 
This Statute was repealed by Edward VI, but it established 
the distinction between laws and ordinances—the latter 
being decrees of the Executive power rather than Acts of 
the Legislature. Royal proclamations have therefore no 
longer the force of law, but the King can issue Orders in 
Council under Statute. 

Professor Dicey tells us that this state of affairs exists in 
most Continental States to-day, and is of great practical 
utility. In foreign countries general principles are laid 
down, and left to be supplemented by decrees and regula. 
tions which are the work of the Executive. In England 
the physical impossibility of examining in detail the im- 
mense mass of legislation which awaits attention leads to 
the shelving of many needed reforms and the obscurity of 
many completed Acts of Parliament, which have to be re- 
ferred to the statutory authorities for interpretation and 
are supplemented by the relative departments, which have 
the power to issue Orders and make rules having the force 
of law. This is an indirect move towards bureaucratic gov- 
ernment, and tends to confuse the legislative and judicial 
functions, a state of affairs which approaches the state en- 
visaged by Montesquieu, who said that ‘the constitution 
of England will perish, when the legislative power will be- 
come more corrupt than the executive.’ 

Now while waiting for the complete re-organization of 
the State, we are faced with the fact that just so long as the 
delay, so will be the confusion and misery of the people. 
Who that sees the moral and physical deterioration of the 
unemployed and the misery of the bewildered poor in all 
classes of society, can wait with patience for an event which, 
though it cannot be very far off, is still not even in sight? 

There yet remains a power to which we can appeal, a 
power which is more accessible in England than in any 
other country just because it is not enshrined in a written 
Constitution. It is the power of the King, ancient and in- 
alienable, because it springs from the very nature of man 
and is analogous to the power and authority of the Church. 
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The Englishman has the right of direct appeal to the King, 
and his response to that appeal is justified by the general 
constitutional principle that with us individual rights are 
the basis, not the result, of the law of the Constitution 
(Dicey). 

Without involving the Crown in any conflict, such an 
appeal could be justified to-morrow by the fact that the 
people are in need. Man’s first and fundamental require- 
ments are for food, clothing and shelter, and there are 
thousands in England to-day, in England with her fields 
full of food, and her banks full of money, who though tech- 
nically can be fed, housed (after a fashion, in slum or work- 
house), and clothed are in actual fact slowly starving for 
want of these three prime necessities of life. Housing 
schemes are in progress, you will say. Trade is improving. 
Industry is reabsorbing the unemployed. We know all that, 
but the fact remains that we have got on to wrong lines, 
and that only a fundamental and rapid change will save 
this generation and the next, and the next after that, from 
suffering as their fathers and mothers suffered in the last 
century before the public conscience was awake. The King, 
the man who Can—as Carlyle put it—the King and his 
four sons can lead England back to prosperity and right- 
eousness by leading her back to the land. England herself 
could reabsorb ten thousand in the spring if the powers 
of the local Authorities under the Small Holdings Act 
were set in motion, and 100,000 men with their families 
could at the same time be embarked to Australia, as in the 
scheme detailed by Sir James Connolly. The result would 
be immense and immediate improvement in our internal 
industry, a far more important thing than foreign trade. 
House-building, ship-building and all the trades involved 
would have to work at full pressure through the winter for 
this gigantic trek. It would re-awaken the old spirit of the 
romance of adventure in hearts that are commercialized, 
and deadened by the paltry shillings of the Dole. It would 
quicken religious activities, for no great movement can take 
place without a revival of religion and faith, to strengthen 
loyalty and purify ambition. In an artitle in the October 
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number of the English Review Mr. Douglas Jerrold tells 
us that England to-day has ‘ neither the spiritual vitality 
nor the moral authority ’ to build on the foundations which 
she laid during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Such a spirit can only be re-kindled by Action. Men can go 
on talking and considering indefinitely, but they live when 
they put their principles into practice. 

It is both practical and easy to set the ball rolling by an 
appeal to a King whom we know to be accessible, wise 
and just, and whose sons have shown themselves to have 
the same spirit of statesmanship which he possesses. Per- 
haps it is in them that we can discover the lost spirit of 
the statesmen who once led England. 


J. M. D. Scorr. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—There are one or two minor errors in Mr. Sewell’s 
article in your October issue. 

R. S. Hawker was born here on 3rd December, 1803 (not 
1804) and died here in 1875, being buried in the ‘ Old’ Ply- 
mouth Cemetery, where his epitaph begs prayers for him in 
Saint Monica’s oft-quoted words. His second wife, who died 
in London, 1893, did not become a Catholic till after his death. 

Baring-Gould’s biography of Hawker is not wholly accurate, 
indeed, some of it was repudiated by the widow and others of 
Hawker’s family. The standard life is that by his son-in-law, 
C. E. Byles. One of Hawker’s three daughters became a 
religious. 

R. S. H.’s stirring Trelawny ballad is based upon a wrong 
identification. The chorus, the sole relic of the original song— 
if ever there was one—does not refer to the Bishop sent to the 
Tower in 1627, but to John Trelawny, his grandfather. 

During: the Sunday evening service in Plymouth Cathedral, 
which Hawker and his wife attended, the sermon, on The 
Sanctity of the Church, was preached by Fr. P. A. Sheehan, 
a ‘new curate’ lent from the Diocese of Cloyne, who was 
destined to become even more famous in the literary world 
than Hawker himself. 

Yours faithfully, 


Plymouth. P. J. Mowan. 
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REVIEWS 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


| Summa THEOLOGIAE Morauis. Vol. III. By B. H. Merkel- 
bach, O.P. (Paris : Desclée de Brouwer ; pp. 960; Fr. 40.) 

ManuaLE THEOLOGIAE Morais. Vol. II, By L. Wouters, 
C.SS.R. (Bruges: Beyaert; pp. 842. With Vol. I, Belgian 
Fr. 195.) 

ErupEs DE THEOLoGIE Mora tg. By T. Richard, O.P. 1—Le Plus 
Parfait. 2—De la Probabilité, 4 la Certitude Pratique. 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer; pp. 354; Fr. 20.) 


" The two preceding volumes of Fr. Merkelbach’s course of 
' moral theology have already been praised in Blackfriars (July, 
1932). This third volume on the sacraments seems, on a cur- 
sory inspection, to have the good qualities of its predecessors, 
both of which have stood the test of constant use by a lecturer 
> in moral theology. The teaching is kept in close connection 
} with philosophy and dogma; practice is not separated from 
theory. The author writes from many years of pastoral 
experience and of teaching theology, at the Seminary of Liége, 
the Dominican Theological College at Louvain, the Angelico. 
He has already written a series of books dealing with special 
questions of pastoral theology, and now he has completed a 
text-book of moral theology in the best tradition, both as 
regards firmness of principle and accuracy of application. The 
temper is strict, but not narrow. It is not in the least one of 
those manuals which present moral theology as an organized 
) body of prohibitions, which appear more interested in the vices 
} than the virtues and chiefly concerned to extend permissions 
as far as they will go without sin, which, in short, produce an 
impression of something petty and mean-spirited. 

Fr. Wouters’s volume covers the same ground as Fr. 
Merkelbach’s. His manner is brisker, his interests more posi- 
> tive and legal. The fact that he adds a special treatment on 
» ecclesiastical penalties—the sanctions of the Christian life—is 
not without significance, for though he has the merit of relat- 
ing morality to philosophy and dogma, his treatment is not 
so spacious, so metaphysical, so intrinsic to his subject as Fr. 
Merkelbach’s. It is the difference, if you like, between St. 
Alphonsus and St. Thomas. Or the difference may be suggested 
by saying that Fr, Wouters is the handier for reference, Fr. 
Merkelbach the better worth study. The contrast must not be 
over-emphasized, but it is not unjust. It is natural for a 
Dominican to feel more at home with the latter, yet both works 
are warmly recommended. ° 
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Fr. Richard considers two special questions, the force of the 
counsels and the nature of practical moral truth. With the 
attraction of the more perfect not rarely. comes the thought 
that it would be a sin to refuse it. This subject calls for clear 
decision, great delicacy and deep understanding, not the un- 
explained affirmations of some spiritual books. Fr. Richard’s 
study should be of the greatest value for spiritual direction. 
He deals with the relations of precept and counsel; his con- 
clusions avoid false heroism on the one hand and spiritual 
stodginess on the other. 

The subject of the second study is more for the technical 
theologian. Concrete cases are often baffling to moral science, 
especially when the conscience is faced with a conflict of 
opinions on a particular point of action, Since the seventeenth 
century, the course of moral theology has been strewn with 
wreckage from various systems that set out to discover a way 
of solving moral doubt. Fr. Richard opens a way that is at 
once more direct and more closely developed from the natural 
dynamism of human action than is possible to a system of 
reflex and quasi-juridical principles. 

T.G. 


In Curist. By Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Curistianus. By Abbot 
Vonier, O.S.B. Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5/- each.) 


The chief merit of Fr. Cuthbert’s book lies not, as the pub- 
lishers suggest, in a ‘ notable addition to the theology ’ of the 
doctrine of Christ’s Mystical Body (which is not justified, cf. 
Summa Theologica, 3a: III : 8) but in his insistence on the réle 
of human free-will in the work of personal sanctity. He surely 
does not exaggerate when he says that the life of sanctity 
which is open to all, is entered upon only by the few. Progress 
in sanctity is measured by the willingness with which man 
gives himself to Christ and to the influence of grace in the 
Sacraments. Fr. Cuthbert describes the position which Christ 
occupies in relation to man’s sanctification. He is at once the 
image of the perfect man and the source of grace which alone 
can restore that image in fallen humanity. The Christian life 
is a constant striving to reproduce the life of Christ in order 
to approach to that ideal which has the divine sanction. Fr. 
Cuthbert writes with simplicity and with a wealth of illustra 
tion from the Gospels and the epistles of St. Paul. 

In Christianus, a study of the ideal Christian in practical 
life, Abbot Vonier displays that same theological accuracy and 
penetration of a problem that characterizes all his writings. 
A short essay on Discipleship gives the key-note for the seven- 
teen essays that follow. The nature of Christian discipleship, 
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REVIEWS 


which is the following of a unique Person, gives to all Christian 
activity a character of its own. The central reality is the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass where the whole Christian Body meets to offer 
to God a common prayer and worship. Abbot Vonier describes 
the different phases of Christian activity and draws out the 
implications of the common life. He has some strong words 
for that exaggerated individualistic religion which is quite alien 
to the traditional Christian spirit. 
R.B.M. 


FLorILecium PatRisticum, Fascic. xxxv., St. Augustini Textus 
Eucharistici Selecti. Edited by Hugo Lang, O.S.B. 


It is a joy to see this collection of Eucharistic passages. 
Who has not felt puzzled when reading the Homily of St. 
Augustine for Corpus Christi? He seems on the verge of an 
explicit declaration on the Real Presence but stops short. Was 
it the exigencies of the discipline of the secret that checked 
him? He is certainly conscious of it when he says in his 
sermons : ‘ Norunt fideles.’ The passages here given are but a 
selection ; they could be doubled or trebled, as Fr. Lang well 
knows. He has given us the patent allusions as being the 
more valuable, yet it is rather the obiter dicta that appeal to us, 
such, for instance, as that the repudiation of Christ’s teaching in 
St. John vi was ‘ the first heresy,’ Enarr. 1. 23 on Ps.liv; that 
we drink the Precious Blood, Sermon, cccx. 2, cccxx, I—2, cf. 
the doubtful De Feria Quarta, 5; that Christ took His own 
Body in His hands at the Last Supper, Contra Enarr. i, 10, ii, 
20 on Ps. xxxiii; the many references to daily Communion, 
e.g. Ep. cxxx, 21; the allusion to Augustine’s chapel, ‘ the 
place where the Sacraments of the faithful are celebrated,’ and 
the account of how Marcellinus—soon to be a martyr—kissed 
Augustine’s hands, as he said: ‘I call to witness the Sacra- 
ments which these hands offer that neither before nor after 
my marriage have I sinned against chastity,’ Ep. cli. 5 and 9. 

Fr. Lang says he has followed the orthography of the 
edition printed in Migne, yet he prints Cataguensis whereas 
Migne has always Cataquensis. We are puzzled too by the 
prevailing practice of referring for example to Sermo 56, 6, 10. 
There is surely no need for this. The figures 6 and 10 refer 
to the division into chapters and sections respectively, the 
latter are not subdivisions of the former, but an independent 
numbering ; moreover, since the division by sections is more 
minute than that by chapters, a more precisely-located refer- 
ence is obtained by giving the section. The only exceptions to 
the above are the De Civitate Dei, the Confessions and De 
Genesi ad Litt. ; references to these should, for example, run: 
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De Civ.Dei, X.x.10. We wonder whether the Editors of these 
Fasciculae realize what a boon they are conferring by the 
publication of these series of excerpts. They are furthering in 
most practical fashion an already aroused interest in the works 
of the Fathers. H.P 


De Cocnitione VeriTaTis Textus SexLectt S. THomag 
Aguinatis. Collegit Josephus de Vries, S.J. (Opuscula 
et textus historiam ecclesiae eiusque vitam ac doctrinam 
illustrantia. Series scholastica, edita curantibus M. Grab- 
man et Fr. Pelster, S.J. Fasc. xiv; pp. 60; RM. 1.10). 


An attempt to elucidate the much discussed text of St. 
Thomas (De Verit. I. 9), from different interpretations of 
which various thomist solutions of the critical problem have 
been elaborated, by viewing it in the light of a number of 
other texts from St. Thomas’s works. The conclusion to which 
this collation leads is that reflection upon the nature of the 
intellect must produce certitude of the possession of truth in 
as much as a natural desire cannot be per se vain, i.e., un- 
fulfilled, and the intellect in fact does naturally tend to or 
desire knowledge of reality. Fr. de Vries hopes to expound 
his solution at greater length in the future; the present pam- 
phlet which, except for a brief explanatory foreword (in Latin), 
consists exclusively of the texts selected, forms at least an 
extremely valuable basis of discussion. G.V 


Tue Lire or St. JOHN THE Baptist. By the Very Rev. Denis 
Buzy, freely adapted with much additional matter by John 
M. T. Barton, D.D. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; pp. 
283; 7/6.) 

Jesus Curist: His Lire, His Teacuinc, His Work. By Au- 
gust Reatz. (Sands; pp. 375; 10/6.) 

THE SERVANT OF THE SACRED HEartT: Selections from the Ser- 
mons and Meditations of the Bl. Claude de la Colombiére, 
S.J. Translated and edited by G. O’Neill, S.J. (Sands; 
pp. 183; 3/6.) 

Lire AND WorK OF Rev. MOTHER MECHTILDE OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT (1614-1698). By a Nun of the Benedictine Com- 
munity, Dumfries. (Sands; pp. 336; 7/6.) 

PRacTICAL HINTS ON PREACHING. By the Rev. Aloysius Roche. 
(Sands; pp. 192; 3/6.) 

A story whether of Our Lord or of one of His saints must, if 
it is to be good, be the work both of reason and of vision: if 
science is the sole factor of production the result will be dry; 
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and if reason is left out of count the result is liable to be form- 
less, indefinite. There must be science, but it must be science 
made flesh. There is a hagiographic tradition in which neither 
of these elements is perceptibly involved: a tradition founded 
on undiscriminating sentimentality, whose fruit is slush. From 
this evil we can only pray for deliverance : the time is evidently 
not yet. 

Dr. Barton’s adaptation of Buzy’s work on St. John is an ex- 
cellent study, detailed, clear, alive. The length of the original 
has been considerably reduced by the omission of topographical 
detail, theological discussions, and reviews of rationalist posi- 
tions; while, on the other hand, additions have been made in 
the light of more recent research. Difficulties are dealt with as 
they arise and different opinions given and discussed without 
impeding the continuity. The author’s bibliography is enlarged 
and brought up to date, there is an analytical index as well as 
an index of names. The book should be useful alike to students 
and to the general reader interested in the story and personality 
of the Baptist. 

Professor Reatz does not seem to have achieved the fusion of 
science and inspiration so adequately. His book comprises an 
able summary of Our Lord’s life showing how ‘ everything 
centres round His Person, not merely round His teaching,’ a 
study of the Personality of Christ, His Messianic consciousness, 
His doctrine, His Church; but one feels that there is something 
lacking : apart from occasional passages or phrases the learn- 
ing is not shot through with life; the book is instructive, not 
inspiring. 

Though the author disclaims any intention of writing an 
apology for the divinity of Christ, rationalistic views are con- 
tinually mentioned ; they seem in consequence to be dealt with 
at times in a somewhat cavalier fashion. There are some curi- 
ous phrases: Our Lord is said to have ‘believed in’ His 
miracles (p. 54); ‘ His faith’ occurs also on p. 52. And if, at 
Cana, there were ‘ plenty of natural ways out of the difficulty ’ 
(p. 49) would Jesus have resorted to supernatural ways? 

The selections from Bl. Clauiae de la Colombiére would have 
been the better for drastic adaptation of the style to modern 
English standards. As they stand they do not for the most part 
carry conviction: the thought is not sufficiently arresting to 
overcome the lack of sympathy in language. In one place the 
editor has guarded, in a footnote, against the impression, which 
might very well have been given, of a tendency on the part of 
the author to vilify nature: one has, certainly, the feeling that 
gratia perficit naturam was not one of his first principles. ‘ To 
create and to annihilate ’ (p. 87) is not descriptive of the mystery 
of transubstantiation. 
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A tradition has been referred to above which is thoroughly 
bad. The life of Mother Mechtilde exemplifies the faults of that 
tradition. Unnecessarily, for the life of Catherine de Bar might 
have made good reading. 

Some of the Practical Hints are useful. But it is dangerous, 
surely, to say the least, to advise that no books be used in pre- 
paring sermons. The specimen sermons given were presum- 
ably composed on this method. 

To write out the entire sermon is helpful only to some. Isa 
* devotional sermon ’ which is neither dogmatic nor moral] worth 


preaching ? G.V. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Le CARDINAL DE BERULLE: MAiTRE DE LA VIE SPIRITUELLE. By 
Claude Taveau. (Desclée de Brouwer; pp. 382; 15 frcs.) 


The papal confirmation of the Paris Oratory in 1613 marks 
the opening of a new phase in the development of French reli- 
gious thought. For the growth of St. Sulpice was its corollary 
and as the sharp antithesis in theory between the lives of the 
religious and the secular clergy slowly faded, the teaching of an 
Oratorian school of spiritual writers met with wide acceptance 
in very different sections of the priesthood. It is still cus- 
tomary to describe this school as Bérulliste. The term in its 
narrower sense would seem misleading. Yet if Pierre de 
Bérulle was not the founder of a new tradition he was at least 
one of its earliest representatives. A sense of La Civilité de la 
maison de Dieu, a rigid coherence of concepts and a distaste for 
violent imagery mark each treatise; traits due in part to the 
influence of the great Capuchins and symbolizing the final ac- 
ceptance of a Catholic culture by the close-knit social life of 
Northern France. 

Dom Huizben and M. Dagens have shown the influence of 
neo-Augustinianism and of the Tridentine formularies on the 
slow growth of this movement. Pére Taveau is the first to 
estimate that of Thomist metaphysics. To him the primacy of 
Being as being and the real distinction between essence and 
existence are fundamental to De Bérulle’s theory of contempla- 
tion. Yet it might seem that he has proved an implicit rather 
than an explicit Thomism and provided Bérullisme with its 


legitimate development rather than a commentary. For while fj 


as an analysis his work is admirable, as a synthesis it is too 
successfully symmetrical to reflect the changing facets of 
Bérulle’s thought. In Claude Taveau another great Oratorian 
has his Pryzwara, G.M 
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Tue Diary oF BenjaMIN Newton. Edited by C. P. Fendall 
and E. A. Crutchley. (Cambridge University Press, 1933; 
12/6 net.) 


If, as some one (was it Disraeli?) once said ‘ History is but 
the essence of innumerable Biographies,’ then this book may 
be looked upon as a decided contribution to the history of the 
Jane Austen epoch. Here we have a vivid and somewhat 
pleasing picture of one of the more dignified clergy of that 
peaceful time. The Rev. Benjamin Newton, Fellow of his 
College and tutor to the Earl of Ailesbury, was presented by 
his pupil to one of the most valuable Yorkshire livings in his 
gift, and there spent the best years of his life. He stands half- 
way between the jovial port-wine pluralists of the eighteenth- 
century and the grave sedate churchmen of the early days of 
the Oxford Movement, and is a very creditable specimen of his 
class, decidedly on a higher level intellectual and otherwise than 
any of the parsons depicted for us by Miss Austen. Newton kept 
up his reading and his scholarship, attended well to his duties 
as a clergyman, and was thoroughly devoted to his parishioners. 
At the same time, he was a typical country gentleman, he rode 
and hunted, shot and fished, kept greyhounds, and went to the 
races. He was a successful farmer and horse-breeder, an ex- 
cellent and painstaking magistrate, and a good social influence. 

His Diary shows us his daily round, and something of his 
personality, which is a rather charming one. The record is not 
exciting in any way, and Newton does not seem to have come 
in close association with any of the celebrities of the day with 
the exception of David Ricardo, the economist. In politics he 
was a decided liberal, ‘ a great enemy to Tyranny, but a greater 
to Anarchy.’ As to religion, ‘ controversy makes shipwreck of 
charity '; while so far as Bible and Christian Knowledge Socie- 
ties are concerned he thinks it better to pray for one fold under 
one shepherd, leaving the time and measure of accomplishment 
to the Good Shepherd himself. Newton appears to have had 
hardly any Catholic contacts, but he enjoyed the writings of that 
rather latitudinarian priest the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace, 
whom he oddly describes as ‘ the best dissenter I have met 


with,’ F.R.B. 


Cavatier: LetTeRs oF WILLIAM BLUNDELL TO His FRIENDS, 
1620-98. Edited by Margaret Blundell. (Longmans, 1933; 
10/6 net.) 


‘Seven miles from Liverpool stands Crosby Hall, an old 
rambling manor-house of stone, its park hidden in a belt of 
woodland, the country round still agricultural in character, ang 
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the little village making its boast that neither ale-house nor 
Protestant householder have ever been found therein. Here ip 
this strange and unusual oasis, the old Catholic family of 
Blundell has since the twelfth century held sway, and at terrible 
cost has clung fast to the ancient Faith. In the long line of 
the Squires of Crosby, there is no finer figure than that of the 
Royalist Cavalier and ‘ invincible Popish Recusant’ whose 
letters are contained in this well-produced volume. Quaint, 
stilted, formal as they are, they yet vividly portray the dreadful 
times in which the writer lived, and make us realize the verit. f 
able martyrdom our Catholic forefathers endured under the 
Penal Laws. Yet is their dominant note cheerfulness; cheer- 
fulness under dire poverty, crushing fines, cruel ostracism, 
fell imprisonment, daily peril of death, and constant solicitude 
for a religion dearer than life itself yet ever proscribed, con- 
temned, persecuted unto blood. The present volume is the 
fourth that has emerged from the muniment-room at Crosby, 
and the knowledge that there is there preserved a still unpub- 
lished mass of manuscripts, letters, and records makes us 
hope it will be by no means the last. We should like to hear 
something of the subsequent fortunes of the Squires of Crosby, 
and find out why, when in the depressing eighteenth century, 
so many others of hitherto intense Catholicity fell so sadly 
away, they themselves remained so splendidly staunch. 


F.R.B. 


A History or ARAGON aND Catatonia. By H. J. Chaytor, 
Litt.D. (Methuen; 15/-). 


The Master of St. Catharine’s has produced an admirable 
and closely packed summary of Aragonese history. The story 
is carried down until the union with Castile and a brief epilogue 
deals with the setting up of the Catalan Government on the 
fall of the monarchy in 1931. The book contains a useful and 
reasonably short bibliography, appendices chiefly genealogical, 
and a complete and well-arranged index. The development of 
the Aragonese dominions is illustrated by seven good maps. 
The book is in the main a political history, and the attempt 
to provide a detailed survey within the compass of 284 pages 
must have proved most difficult. The importance and intrinsic 
interest of the subject, however, carries the reader forward, 
and the whole treatment of the subject indicates a mature and 
balanced judgment, If the path seems at times a trifle arid it 
is everywhere strewn by boulders of the most diverse informa- 
tion. This is only to be expected in a work which traces its 
descent from the Cambridge Modern History manner, and 
having regard to the subject matter of the book it is perhaps 
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the best way of approach. The short appreciations of individual 
Aragonese sovereigns are excellent, especially the character 
sketch of James the Conqueror, while the least satisfactory 
section of the book is the one dealing with the Catalans in 
Greece. There is also an inconsistency in the spelling of proper 
names in this chapter. But these are very minor points, and 
it is difficult to overestimate the usefulness of a volume which 
is the only modern short history of Aragon and Catalonia in 


English. D.J.A. 


La Musiguz au Moyen Ace, par Theodore Gérold. (Les 
Classiques Frangais du Moyen Age, 73. Pp. 443; frs. 40.) 


Despite its modest format, a most important work. M. 
Gérold begins with the plainsong of the first centuries of the 
Christian era, discusses its origins, its nature, and its evolution 
in theory and in practice through the liturgical dramas, 
chansons de geste, pastorals, etc., and the polyphony of the 
fourteenth century. France is the country primarily concerned, 
but the author finds room to deal with Italy, England, Spain, 
Germany. There is a special chapter on instrumental music, 
and the instruments themselves are exhaustively treated in 
another, Methods of medieval instruction are discussed, and, 
of course, the meaning of the notation. 

It is in the last point that one feels a lacuna. The author 
is not primarily concerned with plainsong, but his views con- 
cerning plainsong notation necessarily determine much of his 
treatment of the later music, and one would be grateful for a 
fuller argument for those views. ‘If the authority of the 
medieval texts were definitively established ’ says M. Gérold, 
‘the rendering of the gregorian melodies as advocated and 
practised by the Benedictines would be seriously battue en 
bréche’; but though the reader is referred to Wagner’s 
Neumenkunde for ‘ numerous texts of the 11th and 14th cen- 
turies,’ and some authorities are mentioned in the text, M. 
Gérold’s mensuralist thesis is not wholly convincing. But it is 
undoubtedly plausible; indeed, one might almost feel inclined, 
after reading such a text as that of the anonyme anglais : ‘ In 
antiquis libris habebant puncta equivoca nimis, qui simplicia 
materialia fuerunt equalia, sed solo intellectu operabantur di- 
cendo ; intelligo istam longam, intelligo istam brevem,’ to re- 
lapse into a comfortable agnosticism. M. Gérold’s thesis should, 
however, at least provoke the upholders of the Solesmes system 
to marshal] their evidence with greater vigour. 

There are shrewd remarks in the direction of de-bunking 
the idealizing tendency one sometimes encounters; for 
example : les mélismes des versets sont parfois d’une longueur 
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exceptionelle; comme pour ceux des graduels, il faut y voir 
jusqu’a un certain point une concession a la vanité des 
chanteurs désireux de faire preuve de virtuosité. 

The author has performed a feat of condensation ; authorities 
medieval and modern are constantly cited; a bibliography is 
moreover contained in the foreword. The book will be extremely 
valuable, not only to the student of plainsong, but still more 
to anyone interested in the secular poetry and music of the 
middle ages. 

L.S.G.V. 


THE GRAIL 


The performance of Everyman by the members of the Grail 
at the Albert Hall was a very interesting experiment in 
religious propaganda and a very interesting attempt at some- 
thing new in religious art, but whether on either count it was 
entirely satisfactory is not so certain. The grouping and 
colouring was generally effective, the singing magnificent in 
itself, though the free flow of the plainchant melodies was 
hampered by a conductor, and an organist whose stridency 
was both painful and unnecessary where there was such a 
weight of beautifully produced voices which one longed to 
hear unaccompanied. 

As a performance, it was not quite drama, nor ballet, nor 
mime. The equation of liturgical music with expressive group 
movement was perhaps most successful in the Attende Domine, 
with its; slow advances and prostrations. The Media Vita 
required more than a long crocodile of girls in lovely colours 
walking slowly round the arena and repeating gestures 
coincident with the words—reaching up for Sancte Deus 
and sweeping down for juste irasceris, and so on. And the 
In Paradisum lost much through the repeated quivering above 
their heads of the two palms carried by each white-robed angel, 
a gesture dreadfully reminiscent, as was borne in on me 
later, of a Micky Mouse effect. In both these episodes the 
effect was more that of massed drill than anything else. 

The Everyman part of the performance was in many ways 
beautiful and undeniably impressive if one had a knowledge 
of Catholic doctrine, liturgical music and the text of the play, 
but to one lacking these qualifications it is not quite easy to 
see what it could do to arouse or teach. The strong dramatic 
quality of Everyman was not very evident under the system 
of group parts and group speaking. Six Everymans, all young 
persons in pink, were rather distracting, with their six Good 
Deeds in lovely white and six Knowledges in tall green dunce’s 
hats, The dance of Death, black and skeleton like and many 
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times multiplied, was the most effective in dramatic gesture, 
but Rachmaninoff’s Prelude went oddly after the Dies Irae. 
One could not help wondering whether the Grail Movement 
might not do as much through smaller performances of a 
similar kind, using mass grouping only for a Chorus and let- 
ting the parts be taken in the ordinary way. The work and 
expense involved by these large performances must be very 
great, and it does not seem quite clear in what way it is really 
rewarding. We should like to see them do a mime and dance 
performance of Everyman to the accompaniment of Sir Wal- 
ford Davies’ beautiful setting of it. This would give ample 
scope for new effects and for the devotion and enthusiasm which 
is the most remarkable feature of a Grail performance, while it 
would be much simpler to produce, M.A.B 


NOTICES 


Tue Acts OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. 
(Longmans: 5/6 wrapper, 6/6 boards.) 


In this, the second, half of the second volume in the West- 
minster Version, Fr. Lattey, in his introduction, translation 
and notes, provides very useful help for the better under- 
standing of the Acts of the Apostles. Useful tables are also 
added at the end, among them one giving an approximate 
chronology for the chief events of the New Testament, in which 
we were interested to find a.p. 30 set down as the date of the 
Crucifixion. Fr. Lattey is an adherent of the ‘ South-Galatian 
theory,’ but refers us for a defence of it to the by no means 
satisfactory treatment of the subject in the Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Galatians in the same series. 

L.W. 


PuILosopH1aA S. BONAVENTURAE TEXTIBUS EX EIUS OPERIBUS 
SELECTIS ILLUSTRATA. Edidit Bernhardus Rosenmédller. 
(Miinster ; Aschendorff ; RM. 1.10.) 


This volume in the series of Opuscula et Textus edited by 
Grabmann and Pelster is devoted to the Philosophy of St. Bona- 
venture, and the editor has chosen passages that will illustrate 
those philosophical principles of the Saint which are character- 
istic of Augustinianism. He has also taken care that the pas- 
sages chosen shall be long enough to give an idea of the Saint’s 
manner of reasoning and of dealing with difficulties. Students 
will find the volume a useful introduction to the subject. The 
text used is taken from the Quaracchi edition of the Saint’s 


works, i L.w, 
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Recent books by Louis Massignon, Miguel Asin Palacios 
and Emile Dermenghem on the mystics of Islam have aroused 
a discussion whether mysticism outside the body of the 
Church may be regarded as supernatural. Fr. Garrigov- 
Lagrange has an article on the subject in the current Etudes 
Carmdlitaines (Octobre, 1933; Desclée de Brouwer; pp. 164; 
Fr, 15) which is clear, as we should expect from the author, 
and at least succeeds in defining the issue. There are two 
extremes to be avoided, Naturalism and Pseudo-Supernatural- 
ism. The former regards mysticism as a development from 
nature and consequently sees no reason tc restrict it to the 
Church, though it allows that Catholic mysticism is the most 
advanced. The latter is so convinced of the utter corruption 
of nature by original sin that it considers that all acts of 
infidels and pagans are sins, and the sublimest to be mazi- 
festations of pride. Fr Garrigou-Lagrange, of course, holds 
that pagans are not excluded from the influence of grace, but 
his cautious conclusion inclines to the view that ‘ pagan’ 
mysticism in fact is generally a prémystique naturelle, quite 
different from authentic supernatural mysticism, although this 
latter may sometimes be found in a _ rudimentary form. 
The article occasions the reflection that there is a difference 


between theology and biography, that it is one thing to lay 
down sound speculative principles, but another to be on terms 
of first-hand acquaintance with human lives, T.G. 


VIRTUE AND CHRISTIAN REFINEMENT. According to the Spirit 
of St. Vincent de Paul. By Blessed Don Bosco. Trans- 
lated by a Sister of Charity. (Alexander Ouseley ; 3/6.) 


It is a great pity that so few lives of the Saints have been 
written by Saints. We should have been spared so much that 
repels rather than stimulates us in our efforts to follow them. 
To know what holiness involves in concrete life is the privilege 
of the Saints. No knowledge of theology, however profound, 
will ever be able to penetrate below the surface of Christian 
mysticism, unless it is transmuted into actual life by charity. 
This truth was formulated by St. Thomas, when he said: 
‘Caritas forma fidei,’ and it was exemplified by Don Bosco 
in his life of St. Vincent de Paul. He divided the book, not 
into chapters, but into meditations, as if to indicate that we 
should meditate upon the lives of the Saints rather than read 
or study them. Instead of dwelling on extraordinary phe- 
nomena Don Bosco threw the emphasis on the supremely 
important fact of St. Vincent de Paul’s life: namely his close 
union with God, which outwardly manifested itself in his in- 
defatigable kindness towards sinners and his boundless charity 
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towards the poor. St. Vincent de Paul never resorted to sub- 
stitutes however much in demand. He was fully aware that 
holiness of life is the one thing necessary for a fruitful 
apostolate. And if this charming book were only to succeed 
in reminding us of this often forgotten truth, the labour of 
translation would have been abundantly rewarded. B.P 


Tue INEVITABLE Cross. By W. E. Orchard, D.D. (Sands & 
Co. ; pp. xviii+ 273; 7/6.) 

This is a book of popular apologetic—for ordinary persons, 
as is explained on the dustjacket and in the rather too long and 
sententious preface. It discusses various aspects of the doctrine 
of the Atonement and takes into account some common objec- 
tions thereto, which it deals with clearly and effectively. Most 
of it was written before the author became a Catholic, and 
oddly, the chapter written after he was received into the Church 
is the least satisfactory one in the book. The instances given 
in it of crosses to be borne on coming into the Church are, 
one is bound to say, sheer bathos. ‘ Close contact with conflict- 
ing types of personality, different stages of spiritual life and 
varying range of outlook,’ is certainly not a trial peculiar to 
membership of the Church (if indeed it is necessarily a trial 
at all) where, whatever our eccentricities, at least we share a 
common Faith; and the whole passage is eloquent of the 
narrow limits of the self-made ‘ Catholicism’ from which the 
author has now happily emerged. 

For all its earnestness and sincerity we can hardly feel that 
the book makes any such contribution to the ‘fabric of the 
Faith’ as the author seems to hope it may. And his last 
chapter opens as follows: ‘ There is little more that can be 
said, for if our exposition of the meaning of the Cross has 
not effected any change of mind or heart, exhortation will be 
no more effective.’ This may be all very well in the pulpit, 
but in a book, No! M.A.B 


A Map or Lire. By F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 


There can be no greater tribute to this book than simply to 
say that it fulfills its purpose. Perhaps it will be even more 
useful to Catholics than to those outside the Church. Just as 
a man hunting in his own country: may jump into a lane not 
more than two miles from his home and find himself doubtful 
of his whereabouts, so in the run of life a Catholic will find 
himself often bewildered: and for a man so bewildered even 
a small scale map, like this one, is invaluable. 

“  _D.T.H.K.B. 
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Tue Way oF THE QuEEN. By Fr. Martin Dempsey. (Wash- 
bourne & Bogan ; pp. 203 ; 3/6.) 


The Way of the Queen is in some sense a complement to 
the author’s earlier volume Servants of the King, and it too 
will appeal to a wide Catholic public. The eleven short studies 
partly historical, partly imaginative, have varied settings— 
Jerusalem on the first Holy Saturday, Ephesus, the founding 
of Vadstena, Walsingham in the year of its suppression, mid- 
Victorian Reading, modern Rome and Buckfast Abbey on the 
day of consecration, Yet all are centred in devotion to Our 
Lady and share the same freedom from sentiment or platitude. 
Fr. Martin Dempsey’s style is characterized by a photographic 
realism of detail, the Lourdes shrine in the convent garden and 
the gravelled path about it, a cycle propped against a Christmas 
tree in a doctor’s house at Dublin, a student in a Roman col- 
lege going down five stories for the post in the break before 
second class, light shining through a jagged rent in a blind. 
Inevitably such talent has a more restricted scope in the 
medieval studies and the dialogue is never so convincing as the 
description. But the book remains a model to its kind and 
merits all the success it will obtain. GM 


FrépEéric OzanaM AND His Society. By J. Brodrick, S.J. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 1/-.) 


Is it necessary for the impartial criticism of a book that the 
reviewer should be able to read it unmoved? It is difficult to 
deal dispassionately with this enchanting biography, in spite 
of deliberately refraining from the attempt while the spell of 
it was still fresh. 

The more competent may decide whether Ozanam’s attitude, 
both mental and practical, to the social problems of his time, 
does not contain the more essential constituents of a remedy for 
those of to-day. 

This piece of genuine literature is marred only by a few 
flaws in the translation of Ozanam’s letters. ‘ My dear friend,’ 
as a form of address, sounds, for instance, too impossibly 


smug. M.B 


BLESSED Louise pE MarILLac, by the Prince de Broglie, is 
a well-told story of a life that holds the double charm of human 
and divine attractiveness. The translation is not so happy, 
for the style tends to become stilted, and the book reads awk- 
wardly in its English dress. Burns, Oates and Washbourne 
have deserved well of their public by giving us this new series 
of ‘ lives.” This particular volume costs 5/-. 
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From Burns, Oates and Washbourne, also we have received 
the Catholic Diary (1/- cloth, 2/6 leather) and the Catholic 
Almanack (2d.). These have the admirable qualities that we 
have learnt to expect from the firm, With more than usual 
approval we commend to those in search of gift-books for 
children Robbers Cave (from the same firm, 3/6), by Agnes 
Blundell, with charming illustrations by Frank Rogers ; a book 
to teach Tudor history in terms of adventure amongst Welsh 
hills in that stillness before the century of the Reformation 
broke in on the world’s peace. 

The Fenland Press sends us Views and Vagaries, by 
Philemon (paper 2/-, cloth 3/-)—a collection of short articles 
that have appeared before, fireworks that have gone out. 


Tue XII. PROPERTEES OF A Lover. By Sir Thomas More 
Knyghte. (S. Dominic’s Press; 2/6.) 


Perhaps the chief merit of these attractive verses is that 
they are yet another testimony to the holiness of Blessed 
Thomas More. He eminently displays all the twelve 
‘propertees ’ in his own history, Thus the lover should be 
‘glad to dye, so that he maye be sure’ to obtain the 
‘hevenly lyght’ and the sight of his love. (4th Properte). 
This cheaper and unlimited edition is therefore welcome, not 
only as making more accessible the intrinsic value of his work, 
but also as being another contribution towards the canoniza- 
tion of the author. C.P 


THE PREVENTION OF War. By Lord Howard of Penrith. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 6d.). 


The most important weapon in modern warfare is the 
financial weapon, a point which is well brought out in this 
pamphlet. In the event of one nation declaring war on another 
an economic and financial boycott would be declared by the 
signatories of the Kellogg Pact against the aggressor. Quite 
rightly the machinery of the League of Nations is regarded 
as too cumbrous and slow for the decisive action that would 
be required. But the disadvantage of all theories for the 
prevention of war lies in the fact that they are theories. A 
financial boycott is a difficult thing to arrange. If it could be 
arranged there would be no question of the result. No nation 
can carry on a war without help from outside, such is the 
power of international finance. But it requires a measure of 
international co-operation which at the moment is not in evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, one must theorise .or nothing would be 
done in practice. And the advantage this pamphlet has over 
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others on the same subject is the fact that its theory is not 
completely divorced from practical politics. C.J.C 


THe Gagtic Source OF THE Bronte Genius. By Cathal 
O’Byrne. (Sands; pp. 45; 2/6.) 

The influence of the Rev. Patrick Bronté on the literary 
development of his daughters is suggested rather than esti- 
mated, and its nature is explained by his Irish birth and by 
a traditional knowledge of Gaelic Epic. The first solution will 
be readily accepted by those who share the author’s concep- 
tion of heredity, the second will remain a very interesting 
hypothesis. Mr. O’Byrne has made good use of the local 
tradition round Mount Pleasant, and it is this that gives his 
study its special value, 

An essay on Charlotte Bronté and Catholicism is included 
in the same volume. It has already appeared in Blackfriars. 

G.M. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. A symposium com- 
piled by Maurice Leahy. Contributors: Wilfred Childe; 
Lord Alfred Douglas, Owen Francis Dudley, Christopher 
Hollis, Penrose Fry, F. W. Harvey, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
E. Lester, S.J., C. C. Martindale, S.J., H. E. G. Rope, 
Robert Speaight. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 


It is difficult to understand the purpose of this book. Reli- 
gious conversion is far too intimate and personal a matter to 
be accurately described in print except in its more obvious stages, 
and nobody is likely to be converted by reading these, Most of 
the contributors, however, having managed to overcome what 
Fr. Martindale describes as ‘ the disgust of a piece of exhibi- 
tionism ’ have given us well written narratives which are un- 
doubtedly interesting. C.B 


Romewarps. By C. M. Eustace. (Washbourne & Bogan, Ltd. ; 
PP- 3195 3/6.) 

The title of this book is perhaps a little unfortunate as it 
suggests rather the story of a conversion than a well reasoned 
outline of the doctrine and position of the Church. At all 
events it is remarkably good value for 3/6. The thought is 
clear and good throughout, though here and there it would be 
possible to criticize the use of certain words which might lead 
to a misinterpretation of the author’s real meaning. If there 
is a fault in the book it is one of over stressing and reasoning 
which is apt to pall. D.J.S 
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